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EXAMINATION PURPOSES 


USE THE 


ACME PAPERS. 


They are acknowledged by all teachers using them, to 
be by far the best papers in the market for general 
school purposes. 





They are up in very attractive style, and cost less 
than an JS —}. of equally good writing quality 
and areas wel to pen or pencil. 

They are much stronger than one ee pte 


paper, and do not break or crack wi 
AND WHAT IS OF THE 


GREATEST IMPORTANCE 
they do not tire the Eye tne erent wae d~_- 


~~ thus, ine Soca 
, and 


to prevent fre 
a 
SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO SUPPLYING 
PAPER FOR EXAMINATIONS, IN 
CAP, LETTER, AND OTHER 
SIZES, 
re. ES wahess printed heads, either bound in pads, or 


Our for sale eral station 
ers, bu camples will be cent by cA Ay application. 


Acme Stationery and Paper Co., 


117 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


A. SCHWARTZ, 


33 BARCLAY 8T., 


NEW YORE. 
MANUFACTURER OF 
BADGES 


—aND— 


MEDALS: 


of every Description. 


NICOLL the TAILOR, 


S20 BROADWAY, 


—aNnD— 
139 to 15: BOWERY, N. Y. 


Electric Lights, Telephone, Steam Machinery, all 
Latest Improvements. 


SCURESs 


HUMPHREYS’ 
Homeopathic Specifics 


pe eal ame pAgaberd 4 ears. Every- 

where proved the most Safe ‘Sim Simple, Eco- 
Th out “=> t, 

are Ww 6 want, say- 

a Pome , sickness and suffering. 

















EDUCATIONAL AGEN CY 
fe ~ a 14th Street. 


Piya a le us for a circu- 
. Enclose 
PAYING EMPLOYMENT. 
We can always give Teachers paying em- 
E Hoo by whi can earn from $10 
per month. 


rite to us 
= ee é CO., 


ESL G- 
28 East 14th St., New York. 


D ° A ppLeton & 


Co's 


EpucaTIona Pus.icaTIons. 





Appleton's School Readers, 


Prepared by Supt. Harris, of 8t. Louis, Supt. Rickoff, of Cleveland, 
and Prof. Mark Bailey, of Yale College, excel al) other school pubit- 
cations of the kind ever issued from the American Press. The com- 
bined product of the best talent and highest scholarship, embellished 
with every useful and attractive adjunct of pictorial art, and con- 
structed with especial regard to mechanical excellence, they have, 
as was anticipated, met with extraordinary success, and already at- 
tained a popularity unprecedented in the history of school books, 


The New American History 


— 0 — 





By that popular author, G. P. Quackenbos, LL. D., recently pub- 
lished, has met with an enthusiastic reception, and has been exten- 
sively introduced into our best schools. Large type, good paper, co- 
pious artistic illustiations, clear maps, convenient arrangement, 
lively style, are among its most prominent features. 


Krusi's Drawing. 


—_—_0—— 





This course of Freehand and Inventive Drawing is better adapted 
to the requirements of our public schools than any other system pub- 
lished. It issimple, progressive and comprehensive. It is the only 
system of Drawing that is developed upon a philosophical and eda- 
cational basis. It has proved successful when all others have failed. 
Send for complete descriptive list. 


BALLARD'S WORDS : “7° *75,s20zs" "= 


BALLARD'S WORD-WRITER *sctcre' “orca” 
BALLARD'S PIECES to SPEAK : trcm:"“in Por. 


All these little works are not only unique in plan and design, but 
admirable in execution. The latter is arranged in a series of cardi, 
each series adapted to certain ages and grades of pupils. New series 
will be added from. time to time, so that tresh material may always 
be economically obtained. 











BEST BOOKS 
PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


We offer to Teachers and 
Boards of Education ovzR 
THREE HUNDRED dif 


The Model Copy-Books, 


WITH SLIDING COPIES..- 


———! 0; —— - 


The only Series of Copy-Books with Movable Copies, the superior 
advantages of which are too obvious to be disputed. 

The only Series of Copy Books which insures rapid improvement at 
every stage of the pupil's practice, 

The only Series of Copy-Books which makes instruction in the sub- 
ject of Penmanship easy, practical, and invariably successful. 





Text-Books, belonging to eve- 
ry branch of education, pre- 


: |] pared by the best talent, ex- 


perience, and scholarship, in 
the belief that they will be 
found unsurpassed in their re- 
spective departments. 
Among the popular standard 
works on our list are the fol- 
lowiag: Cornell's Geographies 


"}and Maps, Appleton’s Arith- 


metics, Youmaa’s Chemistry 
and Botany, Lockyer’s As 
tronomy, Le Conte's Geology, 
Morse’s Zoology, Huxicy and 
Youmsn'’s Physiology, besides 
8 complete list of texts in the 
Modern Languages. 

Teachers and Schcol-officers 
are respectfully invited to ad- 
dress us on matters connected 
with the introduction and use 
of our publications. Imme- 
diate attention will be given 
to any letters or orders with 
which we may be favored, and 
the most satisfactory terms 
will be made tor introduction. 


Educational Notes, 


containing a variety of inter- 
esting information, will be 
sent regularly to teachers or 
school officers without charge 
on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
1,3 & 5 Bond St., 
NEW YORK. 





TEE 


Child’s Book of Language. 


IN FOUR NUMBERS. 


These charming books for language and composition exercises | 
primary grades are attracting wide attention. Such aids for you 
pupils have been greatly needed in our schools, and every 
should have them. 





The Primer Series. 


20. 








Embracing the departments of Science, History and Literature. 
Twenty-five volumes now published. The object of these Primers is 
to convey information in such a way as to make it intelligible and in- 
teresting to young pupils. Asa means for leading them to an sccur- 
ate comprehension of the impressive truths of science and history, 
these unique, concise, and interesting little treatises will be found 
most admirable. 





HARKNESS'S 
SERIES of LATIN TEXT-BOOKS 


=o 


“Latin Grammar,” “ New Latin Reader,” “ Introductory Latin 
Book,” “ Caesar,” “ Cicero,” “ Cataline,” “New Companion-Book 
of Latin Authors,” “ Latin Prose Composition,” etc. 

This series has received the unqualified commendation of many o 
the most eminent classical professors in (he country, and is already 
in use in every State of the Union, and, indeed, in nearly all our lead- 
ing classical institutions ofevery grade, both of school and college, 





FOR MUSIC STUDENTS. 


PALMER’S 


THEORY OF MUSIC 


Is the ONLY work that teaches 


Thorough Bass, Harmony and Composition 


In a manner so simple and progressive that it may be 
be called a SELF-INSTRUCTOR. The old befogged 


mer’s Theery of Music” makes it clear as the 
sunlight. Price, bound in cleth, $1, by mail. 
SIN For the price of twe or three les- 
sens, you can have F. W. Reot’s 
“ SCHOOL OF SINGING,’ 
large collectien'of beautitul songs. 
Price, $3, by mail, post-paid. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., fi 


66 W. Fourth St. Cincinnati, 


rthur 


TEE} 


WELCOME CHORUS. 


A New Song Book for 
High Schools, Academies 


and Seminaries. 
Br ww. Ss. TILDEW. 


PRICE, $1.00, or $9.00 PER DOZ. 
systems are too complicated to be practicable. “* Pale pe rene sone book, of 258 


8 large 
opening an 


emu | 


poe 
Take with you to the Sea-shore or the| = 
Mountains, one of Ditson & Co.'s 
volumes of Bound Music. More than thirty 
@ perfect vocal method ona new plan, anda| are published, Some of them are: 





*s Vocal 


ee Er 


py a. filled with 


THE UNDERSICNED, 


—LaTs— 


PRLOITAL of SCHOOL Me, 4, 


BATONWE, W. Ss. 


And tor many years a Member of the 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Secred Music 4 ei that City, 
the | believes he can be of great service to teachers seeking 
positions. Send postal card with full address, to 
W. D. MYERS, 5) Dey Street, N. Y. 


THE 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Colleges, Scheols and Families with Profes- 
sores, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Provides Teachers with positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application. forms turnished on request. Parties in need 
o Teachers will please state the qualifications reguired. 





And 85 Broadway, New York. 


TEACHERS fe 





Also take for the summer THE 
whieh will bring new music every 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, 
C, H, DITSON CO., 843 B’dway, New York. 
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APPA bond sires, Mew Tork. 
BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Elocution in all its departments taught by competent 
instructors. Full course two years (three hours daily ;) 
shorter course of ons Yxax for those who are limited 
as to time. For circulars apply to 
BR. BR. Barmoxp, Prin., 1 Somerset, St., Boston, Mass. 
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A Plucky Boy. 

Sam was the eldest son of a Welsh family 
who owned and worked a small hill-farm in 
Dentral Ohio, and like many‘another boy in 
that country in those early days, longed for 
an education. A great drawback troubled 
him, and this was the want of suitable shoes, 
or as yet he had never been the owner of 
a pair of shoes that really protected his feet 
rom frost and snow, having only fallen heir 
to iis father’s old ones, well worn at that. 
As he saw the year go slipping by, he made 
up his mind that the coming winter's school 
should find him on hand early and late; and 
to this end he managed to carry to senaiet 
by extra work sufficient tan bark to buy for | 
himself leather for a pair of shoes, and the | 
neig hborhood shoemaker had been promis- 

ing their completion for weeks. The time 

for the commencem2nt of the usual three 
months’ term came on. Two weeks of 
weary waiting had passed, and for want of 
his shoes Sam had not commenced his at- | 
tendance at school. The morning of the! 
third Monday, Sam came in to his breakfast 
with a piece of board about twelve by eight- | 
teen inches and a couple of inches thick, 
and putting it dowa as close to the fire as he 
could and not burn it, he answered the in- 
quiriag look of his mother with the declara- 
tion, “I am going to school.” 

* Without your shoes?” 

‘ Yes, shoes or no shoes, 1 am goiug to' 
school, mother.” 

Having eaten his breakfast and gathered 
up his scanty supply of books, he took his ' 
hot board under his jacket and started off | 
for the school house, a mile or more distant. 
Half-way between his house and the school- 
house was the house of a neighbor where 
Sam knew he would be welcome to halt and 
warm his bare feet and re-heat his board. 

So, at a good round double quick, he was 
off, and when half-way to his neighbor’s he 
halted, and, putting his board on the ground, 
stood on it till his benumbed feet were 
warm and limbered up for another run, 
when he took up his board and made another 
stage, to neighbor Jones's, Here he warmed 
his feet and board and repeated the same 
feat to reach the school-house. 

When the boys saw him come up with his 
board unde~ his arm and understood its use 
they greeted him with a little good-natured 
chaff on his improved mode of travel and the 
saving of shoe-leather; but there was too 
much genuine admiration for his pluck to 
allow amy show of undue mirth at his ex- 


pense, while the master was filled with 
pleasure at his appearance and the spirit 
with which he came to school. 

Whether the shoemaker was afraid Sam 
would take out a patent for his plan of get- 
ting along without shoes I cannot tell, but 
he went to work at them the next day. 
And Sam gow up to be # leading man in 
that pact o the country. 

Doctors May Disagree. 

As to the best wrethods and remedies, for 
the cure of constipation and disordered liver 
and kidneys. But those that have used 
Kidney-Worth agree that that is by far the 
best medicine known. Its action is prompt, 
thorough and lasting. Don’t take pills, an 
other mecurials that poison the system, but 
by using Kidney-Wort restore the natural 
= of all the organs. 
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“TEACHERS VACATIONS, 
EvERONE HIS 5 





- THE EASY METHOD OF 
Ledtesend Geat'emen can pase their vacations at the 
side and teach Paast's Ant-Craro, the easy method 
gDrewing end Sketching. 80 simple a child can learn, 
pleasant and remunerative business dur- 
tg the summer, Teachers wanted for every sum- 





TOHNSON’S 


34 °E. 14th St., Union Sq., N. Y. 


Great Clearing Sale 


Special and 
Extraordinary 
Bargains. 
In consequence of removal to our new 
store, No. 8 East 14th st. 
We will close out our stocks of 


French Trimmed Bonnets 
and Round Hats 


at half their regular prices. French Chip 
Hats and Bonnets at 50 cts. and upward ; 
worth from $1.50 to $2 each. 
Fine Leghorn hats at 85c, 45c and up. 

Fine French Flowers at 15c, 25c, 50c and 
upward worth at least five times as much. 

A large lot of ribbons at 7c a yard, worth 
| from 10c. to 20c. 

Another large lot at 12c a yard, worth 











' from 20c to 85c. 
: ‘ wy toned 
Large lots of Dress ~% pa cari spcommend it to all ers.”—Supt. 
and Passementeries at alt __ipit deserves a Try Normal Cell nee, profession,” 
prices, ef yt lively and practi —Prof. Edward 
i ~ Tt meets my idea of an ed 
bargains in Laces and Made-Up Red: idgo cf on, etpentional paper.” Frey; 


The latest and most desirable » goods ie 
parasols and sun umbrellas at their 


regular prices. 
Extraordinary Bargains 


in all our departmen 

An early call will prove tothe interest of 
,our customers, as these goods once sold 
cannot be replaced, except at regular prices. 


JAMES G. JOHNSON, 
(LATE JOHNSON BROTHERS & CO., 
34.B, 14th St.. Union Sq,, N. Y. 


USE THE BEST. 


HARRISON’S 
CELEBRATED 


WRITING INKS. 


Samples Sent On Application. 
ADDRESS, 


HARRISON M’F’G CO., 


512 Broadway. New York. 
Special Rates Ink in Bulk, for Schools and Colleges 


JOHN R. ANDERSON & CO., 
17 Murray St., New York. 


SCHOOL 
BOKOS 


Bought,-Sold,-Exchanged. 


Constantly on hand a large assortment of new and 
shelf-worn School-Booka, at discounts of from 15 to % 
per cent. from net list. 

It teachers, having sample copies of School-Books for 
which they have no farther se, will send 6 list,an offer 
will be made for , 


School Teachers. 
Can have anent employment, fresh air, and, after a 
short fT) salary, in selling books. ‘I have 
agents 8 chat are ma more in six 
m ever received in a while teach- 
ing, and have trully reg their health 
the best and ch 


and want men of 
gin qery ood agen! 











f territory as 
others. I have quite ‘ 





BR stra ofa tka 
mieea bareet rains 
‘W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 

I? SPECIAL PREMIUMS 
A selected list of 125 important 

works in the several branches of 
i a aia 
” POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


' Kickseilt ine} Normal Coll 


NINTH YEAR. 
—THE— 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


$2.00 PER ANNUM. 








The Oldest Weekly Educational Journal. 
The Leading Educational Paper. 


This i Ire week! Jparest of 
be read LK ry teacher who storie ax 
fret weekiy journal p bev education Rist it wae supplied ¢6 
be so valuable 
the teachers of the New York St Pals 8c pols pogo ar 


aie bate 
Journal for euperintendente, “p (fant the 
superintendents, 
sonohers, who must have ns Dunc and EVER 
=n resents the modern methods of teaching, 
views, the best and m: aot peostinal feng’ bm jawot 
earnest thoughts on the toportant — 
It forms each year a volume of six 
hundred pages, and thus constitutes a real 


CYCLOPADIA OF EDUCATION 
in which every sub: sot s full: nfaily a and practical discussed. 
ing iizati = An po - 
ticles published during it ear, will compel adm iration 


jon 
of the usefulness and extent of the work 
< Journal is 


—-0— 
PROMINENT EDUCATORS. 
ae x —sigaeg exceeds it.”"—Hz-Supt. 8. 8. Randall 


Oe soveman.® Pry. Baldwin, Prin. 
ege. 
* Tne JOURNAL is an excellent r tor teachers.”— 
) Washington . Prin: 


ver ” . J. Normal 
“*T wish eve pegcher eel ie 2 the Journ. = 
be Oveuss, of m Co., N. Y., and most ora the 











ests. am, 

«Phe best publication in the wor 
“The =f rhb = r the world."—J. ¥. State Ha. 
“An able advocate of school reform.”—Commercial 

“ Commends itself tha 
nan more highly never to ite many 
App.zss. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 

28 E. 14th Street. N.Y. 


Schools for Teachers 


ARE OBTAINED BY THE 


Western Bureau of Education, 
Estasuisnep 1 1874. 


The Bureau is endorsed by leading educa- 
tors throughout the country, among whom are 
the gaia 





NO ADVANCE FEE REQUIRED. 


Send a Postal Card tor Circulars.} 
ADDRESS, 


W. L. KLEIN & CO.,, 
N. W. Cor., Randolph & Lasalie Streets, 


Chicago, Ill. 
M. T. WYNNE, 


(Late with 0. T, Reynolds & Oo.) * 
DEALER IN 


Artist Materials. 
Windsor and Newton's Oil aad Water Colors, Can- 


r Wax Flowers. 
15 E. 13th ST., bet. 4th AV. and BPWAY. 





“The Erie Railway,” 


—OR THE— 


New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad 


is well known to the Public as being the 


FAVORITE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Passing through the 
Grandest Scenery of River & Mountain, 


—ON— 


FAST TRAINS AND WIDE CARS. 


TO GO TO 
NIAGARA FALLS, 
CANADA, 


or to CALIFORNIA, 
In comfort, take the well-known 


ERIE RAILWAY, 


Foot of (hambers St., New York. 





JOHN N, ABBOTT, General Passenger Agent, N. Y. 





PEOPLES LINE for ALBANY. 


First-Class Fare $1.50; 
Excursion to Albany 
and return, $2.00. 
One of the Splendid Boats of this Evening Line, 
Drew, St. John, oy Dean Richmond, 


Will leave Pier 41, N. R., foot of Canal St., 
daily, (Sundays included) at 6 P. M., 


sure co! tion with 
up tnd started c a ion Day Ex; pysoms Sretns, pete 





0 a anty Ay fendente of the state, ~ Albany ; thus giving first 
"practical articles for the teachers."— 
lord, Carbon Co., Pa., and ae ys e, lor all points North, 
Seperinttedonts ot of the State. ee West's ye ig gu FA, 
PUBLIC OPINION. Oe ee ee 
State-Rooms Se and Tickets sold in 
THE PRESS. Hew ork « at ee Vthe principal fetes ond et Omeee ; 3 
The most influential papers in the country have ever 44 i stea: gainer ano. iso ot New York Transfer : 
coment me the POuRBAL, recognizing it as the leading gee Ho, 366 Brenéwe. , | pezme avense, 4 Court &t., 
wake It ig one of the best educationa) journals."—Appie- spoklyn. Jersey sf 
sn, The clreulation ts # rapidly tn inereasing, a result due to W. W. EVERETT, President Croton Falls, N. Y. 
‘ 
“7 ae with matters of interest."—New York Sun. 
“Is Fan of inte t ' 
:bhisinrmgemg creme” | RED STAR LINE. 
“Is w ited." Teacher ° 
woe editorials are of practical character and well | United States & Royal Belgian Mail Steamers 
“A valuable suxill "Forest and Stream. 
pet Sa ee + BETWEEN NEW YORE and ANTWERP, 
“At =o sapien’ of our educational inter. WELT kLy 


The Splendid First-Class Full-Powered Steamers 

Belgeniand, June 12,8 a.m, | Bhyniand, June 19,9 a.x, 

Saloons, Staterooms, Smoking and Bath Rooms Amid 

ships. Second Cabin Accommodations Unequalled. 
Staterooms all on Main Deck. 


No Horses, Cattle, Sheep, or Pigs Carried. 


First-Cabin, $75 and $90. 
Second Cabin, $50 and $55. 
Steerage to Antwerp, $26. Return, $17.50. 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, General 
19 ws ea New York. 


STATE LINE 


T0 GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, BELFAST AND 
‘ LONDONDERRY, 
From Pier Foot of Canal St., N. R. 
Every Thursday. 


PS eee 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., Agents, 58 Broadway. 














STATEN ISLAND 


Fansy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office, 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 





gr resort. Call or address. wey oo 


EUGENE PRARLS STUDIOS, 
Uaiox Siuare, N. 


D. A IN & CO., Publishers, 
Sa 5 Bona Bt., New York. 


“THe or Olean styles of 
Sivaned of recel 


Rare 





strain, Sold at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, and sent by 
mail, to all parts of the country. Send for full descrip- 
tive circular to N.¥. ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 683 Broad- 





press. at. 


way, N.¥ 
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THE 


New Yorx Scuoot Journat, 


Publshea EVERY SATURDAY at 
28 E. 14th Street, N. Y. 


—BY— 
E. L. KELLocc & Co 
‘from GOFBNB on 000 ccsccensccccccsccccccccccccsscccoscoocccconce ° 
ag B to caplet oi (ia i eet ere ta te x, 
4 copies to one or more address. Seer arena Rote mec seaE PT 


The blank label on each paper shows up to what date a subscriber has 
paid. If the publisher does not by that date receive a request from the sub- 
acriber that the paper be discontinued he will continue to send it. The paper 
till however, be stopped at any time thereafter if the subscriber 80 desires 
and remits the amount due for the time he has received it. The papers fora 
club will be stopped at once on the exptration of the club subscription unless 
@renewal for the same ta received. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to besent to one address, the publisher desires 
to have tor reterence the names of all the subscribers. He therefore re- 
@uéres that each club subscription be accompanied with a list of the names 
and addresses of the persons who are to use the paper. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the same rate at which 
the club, ae first formed would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such ad- 
ditional subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club as originally 
i The new subcribers to pay pro rata for the time of their sub- 

ptions. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed should be 

areful to name not only the post-office to which they wish it sent, but also 
the one to which it has been sent. All addresses should include both 
county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription in con- 
nection with which his name has not before been known to the publisher 
will please give the name ol the person to whom the paper or papers have 
heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing {to introduce Taz Jovrwal to their friends can 
have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address. 


Contents of this week’s number, 
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‘EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY 
Effect of Education on Labor 
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New York, June 12, 1880. 








Tose who get sample copies will please read “A Few 
Words.” ge P P P 
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Tue State Teachers’ Association meets at Canandaigua 
July 20. 





Removal. 


The office of the N. Y. Scnoon Journan, The Tracuens 
Instirvtz and the Sono.ar’s Companion, has been remov- 
edto No. 28 E. 14th street. All communications should 
‘be addressed to us there. And there we shall be happy to 
welcome our friends and the friends of education. 

E. L.Kuuroce & Oo. 


An Educational Agency, 


The junior member, (Mr. W. F. Kellogg) of our firm 
has opened an “Educational Agency,” at No. 28 East 14th 
street. The intention is to put first class teachers into 
communication with schools, and to assist schools to 
obtain first class teachers. We believe it will be the be- 
ginning of an important and useful work. 

E. L. Kxtuoee & Co. 








We invite attention to the change of address, We are 
now at 28 East 14st. and here we invite our friends. We 
have School Supplies aud invite Correspondence con- 
cerning your needs in that direction. Our Educational 


Agency is to be unexcelled—complete in all particulars. + 





Brooxtyx.—The teachers propose a fine excursion 
around Staten Island. This is we trust the first of a long 
series of annual excursions. 





Tue Epvoator.—Without the educator you have the 
golden-stick with no candle. The common scheols of 
America are to exalt the teachers, and the time will come 
when it will be enoagh to say “He was a teacher,” to 


each | give him the highest rank in the land. The teacher should 


be the ideal and example of a noble womanhood and a 
noble manhood. This cannot be accomplished by starving 
them. Their salaries should be ample, so that they may 
devote themselves to the children. They should have no 
hought of their own wants. The State should provide 
for them, and they should be made so comfortable in 
their avocation as to honor it, My profound conviction 
is that the common schools are the salvation and light 
of the Nation. It isin placing under the whole popula- 
tion the foundation of light and knowledge, that our 
people shall grow up in a common life, so that we 
shall have a common people and a Commonwealth.— 
Henry Warp Beecurr. 





*- 


James A. Garfield. 


f The Republicans have nominated Senator Garfield for 
President. Without any expectation of this event the 
Journal has at various times announced his sound views 
on education. He believes that a teacher must be a “live” 
man ; in fact he takes solid ground on this subject, and holds 
it. Senator Garfield believesin EDUCATION ; he is an 
example of it himself. He “ worked his way” to get an 
education ; to sweep the floors and to ring the bell was not 
beneath his dignity. He now bids fair to enter the White 
House. He has the material in him of which Presidents 
are made, 
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Examination. 








The air is thick about this time with questions hurled 
at the scholars. Now, examinations may be good or bad; 
and again examinations may be necessary or unnecessary. 
It is now very much a matter of fashion; that is examina- 
tions may be still further divided into fashionable and un- 
fashionable. At the present time they are very fashion- 
able. Some examine every week, some every month; it 
is‘a matter of fashion. After the examination per centages 
are made up, and thus if Smith is marked 50, he is con- 
sidered to be one half as wise as Brown, who is marked 
100. The worst of it is that Smith unfortunately will go 
into business and succeed better than Brown. Yet the 
examination fever will continue until it has spent its 
force; or until some other novelty takes its place. 

The object of examinations is to ascertain the condition 
of the pupil, not his absolute knowledge ; for it Smith and 
Brown, both have the same general knowledge of things 
they can study together. It by no means follows that 
only those who have the same amount at command in the 
memory can siudly together. And, then, but a small 
amount of what a teacherjdoes for a {pupil can be drawn 
out by the examination. 

The knowledge may be marked, but the culture, the de- 
velopment, the discipiine, who can ascertain them by a 
printed list of questions. 


Cramming. Y 


The Boston Globe says:—We have studied with much 
care the proceedings of many of our schools and colleges, 
and think we have fathomed the principle that underlies 
their management. The aim of these excellent institutions 
unquestionably is to diminish population and kill off or 
irreparably injure the youth of the day. An unpreju- 
diced examination of their methods, and the untiring 
energy with which these methods are pursued, will, we 
are certain, convince any candid mind that this is the 
special work of many of our seats of learning. The work 
has been carried on with unremitting zeal, and the reason 
that the results have not been more successful is that such 
great evils as young people, cannvt be entirely removed at 
once. Even the prompt and energetic measures of 











Pharaoh, and Herod in murdering all the children under, 








two years of age only afforded society a temporary re- 
lief. Being fully persuaded that young people have no 
business here, much less any right to determine what 
shall become of themselves, we shall modestly suggest a 
system which will, we trust, prove expeditious, economical, 
and easy of execution ; and being based upon nearly the 
same principles as those in use in many schools and 
colleges, cannot fail to be successful. Our method is 
beautiful in its simplicity. It is, briefly, feed the children 
to death. 

It may be said that this is a poor economy, and that, 
moreover, the plan has been trie] and proven a failure, 
That strawberry festivals have been given under the most 
favorable circumstances, and the population was dimunish- 
ed by one-tenth, iv not questioned. Yet it is manifestly 
unjust to expect to accomplish in a day, or even two or 
three days, what is now the work of years. You cannot 
hope to demolish a naturally strong constitution by one 
festival, no matter how well managed. We maintain that 
the experiment has not been carried far enough. As to 
the expense, it is true that even the most moderate 
priced food, such as milk for babes, is not as cheap as 
much of the instruction given to our children in the 
schools; but, on the other hand, if the same quantity of 
food were given to their bodizs which is now bestowed 
upon their minds, in the same space of time, the result 
would be more speedy. One simple illustration will prove 
the truth to this statement. A young girl writes home 
from school that she had been ill for two weeks, but that 
by studying night and day she had been able to catch u 
with her class. Three days after the school had closed 
the young lady died of brain fever. Now, it is clear to 
the most superficial observer that if the girl had been con- 
stantly fed, day and night, she could hardly have lived two 
weeks, This seems to us to prove conclusively the super- 
iority of our plan to those now in use. 

Weare convinced that if book-cramming were abandoned 
for food-cramming, shortness of life among the youth could 
be secured with more certainty. If the book-cramming 
system be, as it undoubtedly is, so widely popular, why 
should not food-cramming become even more so? The 
arguments for both are almost identical. First, it is 
necessary to eat. Children should be taught to eat. 
Having been taught they should be made to eat, as some 
children would rather play or read than eat, and some 
refuse food trom pure disinclination for it. The natural 
appetite of the child must not be consulted,*as this would 
interfere with the marketiug system whereby the mutton 
of to-day succeeds the beef of yesterday. The natural 
capacity of the children cannot be taken into account, as it 
would entail endless labor in adjusting the right propor- 
tion of food to their different stomachs; besides this, they 
might take advantage and eat more on some days than on 
others. It is better to educate an equal digestion, as there 
are children who love eating for its own sake; it would 
be unfair to shrink their appetites, and one rule must 
answer for all. In one or two schools where the food- 
cramming system has been followed the children have 
received marks for the amount they have consumed. It 
is impossible to enter on the merits of this rule at present, 
though we may remark in passing that it seems to us to 
engender a spirit of rivalry and deceit. Children in these 
schools have been known to throw away the food given 
to them, and thus they received marks for what they 
never even attempted to digest. We do not claim in- 
fallibility for the food-cramming system. Children have 
been knows to graduate from its schools and live to a 
greon old age, though their stomachs had been over- 
loaded for years. Yet the advantages they had received 
were not entirely wasted, as they had invariably a 
ruined digestion, If food-cramming were thoroughly 
tried, we feel certain that, though the decrease of popula- 
tion might not be at once apparent, yet future generations 
would be able to dispense with the institutions both o 
learning and eating, as, in consequence of the impaired 
digestions und overworked stomachs of their ancestors, 
they will be idiotic or incapable of taking any nourishment 
whatever. We are confident that the system needs only 
to be presented to an enlightened public to meet sympathy 
and cordial support. 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The Method of Socrates. 


He believed that the great impediment to true knowl- 
edge was the possession of fancied or unreal knowledge, 
and that the first business of a philosopher was, not to teach, 
but to prepare the mind of the pupil for the reception of 
truth, by proving to him his own ignorance. This kind of 
mental purification he considered a good preparation for 
teaching; hence he often challenged a sophist, or a 
flippant and self-confident learner, with a question as to 
the meaning of some familiar word; he would receive the 
answer, then repeat it, and put some other question in- 
tended to bring out the different senses in which the word 
might be applied. It not unfrequentiy appeared that the 
definitiun was either too wide, and included too much, or 
too narrow, and comprehended toe little. The respondent 
would then ask leave to retract his former definition and to 
amend it; and when this was done the questioner would 
quietly proceed to cross-examine his pupil on’ the subject, 
applying the amended defimtion to special cases, until 
answers was given inconsistent with each other and 
with the previous reply. Now, as Socrates never lost 
sight of the main point, and had a remarkable power of 
chaining his hearers to the question in hand, and forbid- 
ding all discursiveness, the end of the exercise often was, 
that the pupil, after vain efforts to extricate himself, ad- 
mitted that he could give no satisfactory answer to the 
question which at first seemed easy. 

I will give you a translation from one of Plato’s dia- 
logues, in which this peculiar method is illustrated. There 
was one of the disciples of Socrates, named Meno, who had 
been thus proved and interrogated until he felt asomewhat 
uncom fortable conviction taat he was not so wise as he had 
thought, and who complained to the. philosopher of what 
he called the merely negative character of his instruction. 

“Why, Socrates,” said he, “you remind me of that broad 
rea-fish called the torpedo, which produces a numbness in 
the person who approaches it. For in truth, I seem be- 
numbed both in mind and mouth, and know not what to 
reply to you; and yet I have often spoken on this subject 
with great fluency and success.” 

“In reply Socrates says little, but calls to him Meno’s 
attendant, a young slave boy, and begins to question him: 

“My boy, do you know what figure this is?” (drawing 
& square upon the ground with a stick.) 

“Oh, yes. It is a square.” 

“What do you notice about these lines?” (tracing 
them). 

“That all four are equal.” 


, os there be another space like this, only larger or 
88 


“Certainly.” 

“Suppose this line [pointing to one of the sides] is two 
feet long, how many feet will there be in the whole?” 

“Twice two.” 

“How many is that.” 

**Four.” 

“Will it be possible to have 
size ?”” 

“Tea” “ 

“How many square feet will it contain ?” 

“Fight.” 

‘Then how long will the sides ot such a space be?” 

*TIt is plain, Socrates, that it will be twice the length.” 

*"You see, Meno, that I teach this boy nothing. I only 
question him. And he thinks he knows the right answer 
to my question ; but does he know?” 

“Certainly not,” replied Meno. 

Let us return to him again :— 

“My boy, you say that from a line of fourfour feet long 
there will be produced a space of eight square feet; is it 

g0? ” 

“Yes, Socrates, I think so.’ 

“Let us try then.” (He ais the line to double the 
length.) 

“Ts this the line you mean ?” 

“Oertainly.” (He completes the square.) 

“How large is become the whole space ?” 

“Why, it is four times as large.” 

“How many feet does it contain ?” 

“Sixteenth.” 

“flow many ought double the square contain ?” 

“Fight.” 

After a few more questions, the lad suggested that the 
line should be three feet long, since four feet are too 
much. 








another space twice this 





“If then, it be three feet, we will add the half of the 
first line to it, shall we ?” 

“Yes.” (He draws the whole square on a line of three 
feet.) 

“Now, if the first square we drew contained twice two 
feet, and the second four times four feet, how many does 
the last contain ?” 

“Three times three, Socrates.” 

“And how many ought it to contain?” 

“Only eight, or one less than nine.” 

“Well now, since this is not the line on which to draw 
the square we wanted, tell me how long it should be.” 

“Indeed, sir, I don’t know.” 

“Now observe, Mene, what has happened to this boy; 
you see he did not know at first, neither does he yet know. 
But he then answered boldly, because he fancied he 
knew ; now he is quite at a loss, and though he is still as 
ignorant as before. he does not think he knows.” 

“Meno replies, What you say is quite true, Socrates.” 

“Is he not, then, in a better state now,in respect to the 
matter of which he was ignorant?” 

‘Most assuredly he is.” 

“In causing him to be thus at a loss, and benumbing 
him like a torpedo, have we done him any harm ?” 

“None, certainly.” 

“We have at least made some progress toward finding 
out his true position. For now, knowing nothing, he is 
more likely to inquire and search for himself.” 

Now I think those of us who are practical school-teachers 
can draw a practical hint or two from this anecdote. If 
we want to prepare the mind to receive instruction, it is 
worth while first to find out what is known already, and 
what foundation or substratum of knowledge there is on 
which to build; to clear away mis-apprehensions and 
obstructions from the mind on which we wish to 
operate; and to excite curiosity and interest on the 
part of the learners as to the subject which it is intended 
to teach. 

It is chiefly by questions judiciously put to a child be- 
fore you give him a lesson that you will be able to kindle 
this curiosity, to make him fee] the need of your instruc- 
tion, and bring his intellect into a wakeful and teachable 
condition. Whatever you may have to give in the way of 
new knowledge will then have a far better chance o{ being 
understood. For you may take it as a rule in teaching, 
that the mind always refuses to receive—certainly to 
retain—any isolated knowledge. We remember only those 
facts and principles which link themselves with what we 
knew before, or with what we hope to know or are likely 
to want hereafter. Try, theretore, to establish, in ever 
case, a logical connection between what you teach and 
what your pupils knew before. Make your new informa- 
tion a sort of development of the old, the expansion of 
some germ of thought or inquiry which lay hid in the 
chilu’s mind before. Seek to bring to light what your 
pupil already possesses, and you will then always see your 
way more clearly to a proper adaptation of your teaching 
to his needs.—Fiich’s “Art of Questioning.” 





For the New Yorx Scomoont Jovurnat. 
Dictation Exercises. I. 





The plan is this: blank books, pens, blotters, etc., are 
given out as for the writing hour. The teacher reads 
aloud a short poem, story, or detached thoughts, one line 
at a time slowly, which are copied by the pupils. The use 
of capitals must be spoken of, and the punctuation noticed. 
Tn some schools a dictation exercise occurs once a week 
in others once a fort night, and again it is used as un- 
expectedly in place of some other lesson. The words 
should be pronounced slowly and distinctly, pupils raising 
the hand if they do not understand. Ifa poem 1s read, it 
should not exceed twenty lines, and should be suited to 
the comprehension of the pupils. If by a noted author it 
should be preceded by a brief talk upen his life. We give 
for the first dictation exercise, some verses by E. CO. Sted- 
man, for children under thirteen years of age : 

WHAT THE WINDS BRING. 
‘Which is the wind that brings the eold ?”— 
“The North wind, Freddy—and all the snow; 
And the sheep will scamper into the fold, 
When the North begins to blow.” 


“Which is the wind that brings the heat ?”— 
“The South wind, Katy; and corn will grow, 


“Which is the wind that brings the rain?” 
“The East wind, Arty; and farmers know 
‘That cows come shivering up the lane, 
When the East begins to blow.” 
‘Which is the wind that bring the flowers?”— 
“The West wind, Bessy; and soft and low 
The birdies sing in the summer hours, 
When the West begins to blow.” 


The Ideal School. 


By Mary D. Suexpos, 

In an ideal school, the instruction should all be carried 
on by the ecientifie method—in other words, by that 
method which rouses the power of the pupil. Simple ob- 
servations and expression cultivated, perhaps by botany, 
perhaps by zoology, his faculties should be led forward to 
grasp hygiene, domestic and political economy, while 
every day he should feel the mighty spirit that has moved 
the mightiest utterances of mightiest men. So much 
should be compulsory ; there is time enough then for all 
your special schools and universities. 

But how, after all, can this ideal be realized? Just in 
the same old way. step by step, until the impetus be 
gained for a leap. But the signs of the time are not 
against us. Epidemics and strikes have made the public 
mind peculiarly sensitive upon the point of health and 
the adjustment of the labor question, hence it is a happy 
time to urge the introduction of hygiene and political 
economy into our public schools. As for domestic 
economy, in some sections sewing is already taught, and 
it only remains to turn it to the practical needs of garment 
making. Many cooking schools are already established, 
and from them will come the methods and the teachers of 
the future common schools. 

Nor do I think that the popular mind is at all unwilling 
that children should be taught the requisites of a well- 
ventilated, well-drained and well lighted house. The fact 
is, it is not the popular mind that stands in our way at all; 
it is the pedagogic mind, with its inherited prejudices and 
habits. The people are ready and eager for a change. 
By the people I mean the masses. Everywhere the 
laboring mati is hungry for a knowledge he does not 
| possess—knowledge of how to vote right, how to live 
well and happily. In England, he looks toward science, 
towards Huxley and Mill; in Germany, to the profes- 
sors of socialism ; in France and America, to the public 
school. And what does the public school give him but 
husks? It is we ourselves who must awake from our 
medieval dreams; it is the present we must face, with its 
needs, its forces, its gifts. 

The first thing needed is thought. Let every one of us 
think and not stupidly follow the custom. For whence 
came our schools as they are? From medieval church 
and sixteenth century absolutism. The middle age un- 
iversity demanded logic, rhetoric, grammar, mathematics, 
and, let us be tliankful, music. Hence, when the Tudors 
founded their grammar schools their aim necessarily was to 
fit for the university; hence their curriculum, which we 
have inherited; so we go on preparing men for a mediseval 
English university, although we live in the nineteenth 
centary in the American republic, and although whole 
worlds of new knowledge have opened tous. Citizenship 
and a struggle for existence lies before our school-boys 
and girls, yet we fit them as for an easy, aristocratic life, 

However keenly we may desire the ideal school, much 
lies between us and it; political interference, a thought- 
less public, old prejudice, oftentimes our own ignorance 
and inability. Still something may be done. Although 





’| we may not be able to introduce science into our schools 


at once, we can at least teach our pupils to think and use 
the scientific method in all their work. If we are teach- 
ing arithmetic, we can make the examples precede the 
rules; if grammar, we can teach it from language, the real 
thing, and Dr. Sauveur will tell us how ; if geography, we 
live in 8 region of the earth where there are productions, 
people, streams, hills, weather or some such things. There 
is nothing, in the great majority of cases, to hinder our 
azking the news of the morning, and asking or giving our 
opinion upon it, In our daily life, at least, we can carry 
about some ideas and a spirit of progress. Ifour thought 
be better than another man’s, good! our thought will con- 
quer ; if his thought be better than ours, good! his thought 
will conquer. Truth sometimes marches over heaps of 
slaughtered men. Freedom lives, though nations perish. 
Life increases, though generations pass. Let us at least 





And peaches redden, for you to eat, 
When the South begins to blow.” 








have some idea and have faith in it too. Thus, after all 
‘the world moves. 
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* Let us remember how greatly thé’church has been and 
is being reformed. What a great change Pestalc 
“ single-handed, wrought in methods of education; what 
Horace Mann has done for us ; how England, step by step, 
‘ has won constitutional government; how slavery and 
’ serfdem have at length been abolished; and popular edu- 
cation, after long centuries of strife, is at length the re- 
” cognized sister of liberty, though not yet clad in raiment 
worthy that high relationship. 
Let the past teach us to believe in the futare—i human 
' mature and its cultured powers, and sbove all, in that 
“ power<that makes for righteousness. For still the world 
“ will march, either in spite of us, or because of us. Let it 
’ not be in spite of us! Let us, in Emerson's daring words, 
“hitch our wagon to a star! 








Education an Inductive Science. 


“ The first wish of a young teacher alive.to the import- 
-. ance of studying the science of education will probably 
be to precure a book in which the principles of the seience 
- of education are clearly set forth ; but, while such a book 
- may be of vast service to him, in showing him the kinds 
- of facts which he should observe, and the conclusions which 
have been drawn from them by writers who have paid 
special attention to the subject, nothing can compensate the 
absence of original observation and reflection. Education 
is an inductive science, and the student cf it must observe 
‘ for himself, before he can attain to a thorough comprehen- 
sion of its principles, or make a profitable application of 
- them in his daily work. Just as the would-be botanist 
must not content himself with reading other people's de- 
scriptions of plants, or with the examination of diagrams 
and cut-ani-dried specimens, but must go ot into the 
woods and fields and lanes, and observe plants for himself, 
as they live and grow, so must the teacher, who would be 
conversant with the seience of education, make himself 
thoroughly familiar, at the first hand, with the facts of 
child life. He must watch children when they are left to 
themselves ; he must note the ways in which they amuse 
themselves, remembering that play is to taem their most 
earnest occupation ; he must observe their primitive in- 
stincts, and how those instincts are naturally gratified ; he 
must pay special heed to the ways in which they, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, become acquainted with the 
facts of the world around them, to their first endeavors at 
speech, as reflecting the operations that are passing through 
their minds, to their questions, to the order in which their 
faculties develop, and to the motions which exert the most 
powerful and healthy influence upon their conduct. He 
need not go far to find fituing objects for bie swwdy. Any 
little child into whose ccnfidence he can, by love and 
sympathy, insinuate himself, will afford him ‘nfinite room 
for observation and reflection, which he will be able to 
turn to profitable account. When no other mind is at hand, 
let him observe and interrogate his own. Let him ask 
himself the means by which he came by this idea or that ; 
how he remembers this, and why he has forgotten that ; 
what faculties he employs in one operativn, and what in 
another ; why, in his own studies, one method of learning 
succeeds and another does not, and so on. 
: He will find that, though this subject may seem hard 
and dry in a book, it is fraught with interest when the 
mind ,is kept constantly in contact with living facts. He 
will find too, that though he may not see at once the 
practical application of the truths which he in this way ac- 
quires, they will gradually effect his teaching. In order 
to obtain the command over nature, he will obey her. He 
may net discover any new method of teaching, although 
there is much more yet to be done than most people im- 
agine, to bring our system of teaching into accord with 
natural laws ; but he will inevitably teach more intelligent- 
ly, whether be pursue judiciously selected old methods or 
strikes out paths of his own, for the simple reason that he 
knows what he is doing, and why he is doing it.” 


The Teacher must Follow Nature. 


“ When a child goes to school, the first duty of the 
teacher is to continue the method of education which has 
been pursued by nature ; to increase the acuteness of the 
senses by suitable exercises, to direct them to appropriate 
objects, to extend the discriminations of likeness and 
unlikeness in which its present knowledge consists, and 
to supply words as they are wanted to designate the 
notions and conceptions which the mind gradually accum- 











“ Now nature's education begins with life, and her school 
‘is the school ofexperience, She teaches nothing but what 
the child will need to know, and all her lessons are regu- 
lated by the degree of development which she bas reached, 
and the practical use to which her lessons are to be applied. 
Ste is in no hurry. She does notcram. She associates 
pleasures and pains with the sensations to which she wishes 
to direct attention. She repeats her lessons day after day 
with unwearying patience and infinite variety of illustration 
and exercise.. She leaves twice for her lesson to be thor- 
oughly assimilated and put in practice, She links on new 
knowledge to old. She converts every sense with an 
avenue for conveying new ideas, and every instinct into 
an instrument for stimulating the infant to exercise his 
senses, She never wearies her pupil. As soon ashe is 
tired of examining one thing, she directs him to another, 
and when he is tired of examining everything, she sends 
him to sleep. She turns everything to account for the 
purpose of instructing and educating him, and teaches him 
invaluable lessons, while he seems to be only sucking a 
coral, or pulling a flower to pieces, orrolling a ball, or 
smoothing a cat. Examine her pupil at the age of three, 
and you will find that he has learnt the leading elementary 
truths of physics without attending the lectures of apy 
learned professor ; that he has some acquaintance with 
botany, and considerable knowledge of natural history ; 
that he has a deep insight into human character, and taat, 
without the assistance of grammar or dictionary, he has 
learned to speak his mother tongue with tolerable fluency 
and accuracy ; that he has made a commencement in seve- 
ral mechanical crafts, such as those of the mason and car- 
penter; that he is not wholly ignorant of the fine arts, and 
that he has elementary notions of morality and religion. 

“We clearly cannot do better, then, to take nature for 
our guide when the child leaves the nursery to go to school. 
She has mapped out for the course which we ought to 
pursue in his formal education,” etc. 





Object Lessons. 





“The intention of object lessons is not so much to com- 
municate information as to put children in the way of col- 
lecting information for themselves; to sharpen and direct 
their senses.; to teach them to see things, instead of merely 
looking a: them, and to decompose the confused aggregate 
of impressions which things at first make upon the mind; 
to get them to classity and generalize and connect simple 
phenomena with their antecedents and consequents ; to 
exercise the reason ; and to do this in nature's own way, 
by bringing the learner, as far as possible, into direct con- 
tact with things, and satisfying his own instinctive needs. 

“ Now let me ask you one importaut question : Do you 
consider it your duty to supply information as quickly as 
you can, and to fill the mind with facts, or do you wish to 
educate your children? One important part of their 
education is the recognition of the fact, that you are not 
filling a machine, but assisting a thinking, being to develop 
itself ; we say assisting, because, happily for children, this 
development takes place often in spite of bad teachers. 
This caution is especially necessary in this early stage, 
because every new word that is taught, is connected with 
real objects. Mere repetition of names of qualities, etc., is 
net areal object lesson. 

“ Remember, then, that the foundation of all memory is 
attentive observation of the parts of any picture, real or 
mental. Drawing, therefore, may form a valuable part of 
true education, because, even in the simplest copy, the 
learner is obliged to study every line, and there are some 
copies that are never forgotten, because so thoroughly 
studied. Abundant time should be allowed for attentive 
observation, wherever you introduce a new object to the 
children, that each set of nerves, of hearing, seeing, touch- 
ing, may carry the proper message to its own part of the 
brain. It should be handled, its form and color, its simi 
larities and differences in regard to objects previously 
known, should be slowly and carefully noticed and sta ed 
by the children in their own language; whatever new 
facts or ideas you communicate yourself should be given 
by way of comparison with other known objects or ideas.” 


Tue Tzacugr’s Instircvrs, an educational journal pub- 
lished by E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York, is among our 
exchanges this week. It is a large, nicely printed journal, 
and abounds in excellent matter. Every thing about it 
shows the good taste, good sense and extensive experience 
of its editors. Teachers, if you want to know its worth, 








ulates. 


subscribe for it ; it only costs one dollar per year.— Zz. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





NEW YORK CITY, 

Cotvmsia Cortecr.—The graduating exercises took place 
June 9, in *he Academy of Music. The exercises began 
at 10 o'clock; after prayer had been offered by the Rev, 
Cornelius R. Duffie, the following graduating speeches 
were delivered: Greek Salutatory Oration—William 
Warburton Scrugham. Latin Poem—Henry Alford 
Short, Oration—“The Demand for Scientific Methods 
in Mining”’—Frederick D. Browning. Oration—“On 
Music”—Landreth H. King. Oration — “Engineering, 
Ancient and Modern,”—James G. Greenleaf. Oration— 
“Francis Beacon”—Henry S. May. President Barmard 
wore his flowing robe, as did also some of the professors 
and students. He also wore his Oxford hat, which he 
doffed to the speakers and the winners of prizes as they 
appeared before him. Among the members of the Facalty 
present were Professors Drisler, Van Amringe, Nairne, 
Rood, Short, Schmidt, Peck, Newberry, Chandler, Trow- 
bridge and Egleston. The names of the Honor men are 
as follows: First Honor Olass.—William W. Scragham, 
Henry A. Short, Landreth H. King, Henry 8. May, 
Gardiner H. Waring. Second Honor Olass.—Claudius M. 
Roome, Milton E. Lehman, John W. F. Carlisle, Howard 
Goghill, Charies F. Moody, Jesse A. Locke, jr., Frederick 
D. Phillips. Third Honor Olass.—Leon Adler, N. Sidney 
G. Stuart, Charles A. O'Neil, Elbert 8. Porter, Jr. George 
E. Blackwell, William L. Robb, William Newbrongh, Wil- 
liam Roome, William F. Morgan, Herman Gerbert. The 
degree of Bachelor of Arts was con.erred on the members 
of the graduating class to the number of filty-eight. Presi- 
dent Barnard delivered a farewell address, in which he 
said that these classes was the best morally, if not in other 
respects, that had ever been graduated from the college, 
The School of Mines,—The degrees of Engineer of Mines, 
Civil Engineer and Bachelor of Philosophy, were con- 
ferred on thirty-five. Dr. Leopold Damrosch received 
the degree of Doctor of Music, and General Louis Palma 
di Cesnola that of Doctor of Laws. The valedictory ad- 
dress was delivered by Charles F. Moody. Charles 
Sprague Smith, was mado instructor in Spanish and 
Italian; James W. Perry, tutor in mathematics; 
Edward D. Perry, tutor in Greek and Sanskrit; 
E. M. Smith, lecturer on administrative law and govern- 
ment. A new feature of the college is the establishment 
of a school of political science, with a three years’ course 
of instruction. To enter this a student must have com- 
pleted the junior year in some college, and at the end of 
the first year may receive the degree of Ph. B., while 
upon graduation the degree of Ph, D., will be conferred. 
Professor J. W. Burges, assisted by E. M. Smith and 
Clifford R. Bateman, two of the newly appointed lec- 
turers, will give instruction in this school. The trustees 
have also resolved to open in October courses of higher 
instruction, for graduates of any college, in Greek, Latin, 
pure mathematics, theoretical and practical astronomy, 
methods of research in physics, chemistry, history, philo- 
sophy, political economy, the Anglo-Saxon and Sanskrit 
languages and literature, English, Spanish and Italian 
literature. The lecture courses in zoology, botany, ‘vin- 
eralogy, crystaliograpby and paleontology of the School of 
Mines will also be accessible to all graduate students. 

ELSEWHERE. 

Neak ty all salaries in New Haven schools have just been 

increased—an excellent piece of work. 


In Milwaukee, 7,914 children out of a daily attendance 
of 11,092 in the public schools, are studying German. 


Turre is to be a great contest for the chair of Logic 
in Aberdeen University, lately vacated by Professor Bain. 
Professor Duncan, the literary assistant of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, is mentioned as one of the candidates. 


Tue teachers’ salaries in Troy, N. Y., have been in some 
cases generously increased for this year. The principal ot 
the High School gets $150 more than last year, and his 
first and second assistants each $100 more. The prin. 
cipals of the grammar schools also get $100 more. 


Tere were on the public school registers of England 
and Wales last year the names of 3,710,883 children, of 
whom 1,208,016 were under seven years of age, 2,594,995 
were in average daily attendance, and 1,084, 622 passed 
the examination without failure in reading, writing and 
arithmetic. The Government gave £1,981,720, and this 
year will give still more. The expenditure per scholar in 





England and Wales is in voluntary schools about $8.75 for 
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each scholar; and in board schools about $10.50. There 
were 1,561 night schools in operation, containing 52,530 
scholars above twelve years of age. The inspectors found 
29,716 certificated teach ars at work in the aided schools 
which they visited, while the forty-one training colleges, 
from which the supply of such teachers is mainly recruited, 
were attended in 1879 by 3,108 students. The elementary 
schools in England and Wales, provides room for 2,376,- 
280 children more than in 1869. 


Micn1ean.—The Muskegon school beard recently sent 
the superintendent of the schools of that city, Prof. C. L. 
Houseman, to visit the schools of Boston and Quincy, Mass. 
At the last meeting of the board Mr. Houseman made 5 
full and interesting report of his observations, which is 
given in the Chronicle of May 14. After a resume of the 
special character of the work done at Quincy, that is differ- 
ent from that done in the schools in other cities, he sums 
it up in his closing paragraphs as follows: The characteris- 
tic differences between the Quincy schools and others are 
thus to be found mainly in the lower grades. In most 
schools, either intentionally or otherwise, effort is directed 
almost exclusively to oultivation of the memory. In the 
Quircy schools, the other faculties of the intellect receive 
their due share of attention. From the beginning pupils 
are taught to observe, to compare, and to judge. Asa re- 
sult of the training, they are more thoughtful than pupils 
of most schools, and can express their thoughts better, 
both in spesking and in writing. It is a common com- 
plaint of teachers in the higher grades of most schools that 
their pupils do not think, and it is almost an impossibility 
to make them think. It can scarcely be doubted that this 
state of things results from improper methods of instruc- 
tion. An immense amount of energy on the part of the 
teacher in these grades is necessary to overcome the evils 
resulting from these defectsin early training. The impor- 
tant question is, “can any principles of the Quincy sys- 
tem be profitably introduced into our own schools, and it 
80, how?” I think that much good would result from the 
introduction of some of the leading features of that sys- 
tem, but think that it should be done gradually, in a quiet 
way, without disturbing materially the present order of 
things. As radical a change as was made at Quincy is not 
demanded. I think that by acombination of the good 
things in our own schools with those of the Quincy sys- 
tem, something better than has been obtained in either 
may be produced. The principal change should be in the 
reading and language work of the lower grades. A great- 
er variety of reading matter should be furnished, and in 
such a way as to keep it fresh for the pupils. More et- 
tention must be given to the cultivation of language from 
the very beginning, and all along the line. The subjects 
of technical grammar should not be commenced at so early 
a period. The work in geography should be materially 
lightened, A little of the drill in numbers, in the lower 
grades, should be omitted, and more attention given to so- 
lution of practical mental examples suited to the mental 
capacities of the children. 


Overworxine Scnoot Critpren.—Dr. Treichler, a Ger- 
man physician of the highest reputation, recently read a 
paper before the German association of natural historians 
and physicians, in which he stated that ill-directed and ex- 
cessive brain work is inflicting serious injury upon school 
children; that habitual headache had greatly increased of 
late among boys and girls, and that this headache not only 
destroys much of the happiness and cheerfulness of lite, 
but produces impoverishment of the blood and loss of in- 
tellectual tone.” He declares that the principal cause of 
this is over-exertion of the brain, mental work at night, 
and the earnest study uf too great a variety of subjects at 
one time, Excessive night study produces passive dilata- 
tion of the blood vessels of the brain, impeding the re- 
moval of its wo-n out nervous tissues, resulting in exhaus- 
tion and consequent inability to grasp and assimilate new 
ideas,fso that confusion is produced at night with regard 
to subjects studied during the day. Dr. Treichler says 
that the methods of instruction now-a-days are not only 
a cause of disease, but perfectly useless, because instead of 
increasing knowledge they produce confusion. A similar 
declaration was recently made by an eminent American 
physician who has long been interested in educational 
matters. In view of the concurrence of such authorities, 
it is eminently proper that educational officials should give 
this subject serious attention, and endeavor to ascertain if 
the brains of children are being crammed at the expease 
of their health, 








EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 
Effect of Education on Labor. 


The value that is created and added to matter by Isbor 
is in the ratio of the skill of the worker or tie approprie 
ateness of his exertions and the rapidity with which they 
are made, The degree of these is in proportion to the 
mental co-operation with the movements of the hands. 
When the mind is torpid, the hand works alone, and for 
want of a watchtul guide {it moves in an uncertain manner 
and with doubtful effect; but in as far as the mind is 
quickened by education, the perceptive faculties sharpened 
and the reflective faculties strengthened, the movements of 
the hands are directed to their purpose; they strike in 
proper direction and with appropriate momentum; all the 
force is expended to advantage; none of the blows is lost ; 
each one produces changes that add to the value of the 
material operated upon. Educatien, then, is the economy 
of force, and gives it a greater power to create value, It 
enables the intelligent and skillful to add more to the worth 
of matter than the ignorant. 

The cost of educating a laborer—of setting him to think- 
ing, and fitting him to expend his forces to advantage—is 
very stall, The few years of youth, when the body is 
comparatively weak, the expenses for teachers, for books, 
&c., are but small sacrifices compared with the gain. The 
return in increased productive power is great and perman- 
ent. Itis the difference between the skillful and quickly 
moving and the unskillful and slow workman, between the 
large and certain and the comparatively small and uncer- 
tain producer. 





NATIONAL WEALTH. 

The wealth and income of the nation is but the aggre- 
gate of the wealth and income of all its members. Ifa 
man adds to his private capital or to his power of produc- 
tion, the capital and income of the state are increased to 
that extent; if he loses or extinguishes any part of his 
fortune, or fails to earn, the same loss falls on the state. 
Individual wealth collectively is public wealth; personal 
impoverishment is public poverty; the total financial, 
physical, and mental power of a community is no more 
nor less than the sum of its elements. The body politic 
has then an interest in everything that tends to increase 
the productive power of the people. As education has this 
effect, by sharpening the perceptive and strengthening 
the reasoning faculties, as it sets people to observing and 
thinking, and thereby enlists the quickened and energized 
mind as a co-operator and aid to muscular action, and en- 
larges men’s capacity of creating value, so it is both the 
interest and the duty of the governinent to see that none 
be allowed to enter the responsible period of life without 
this means of doing the best for himself and for the 
state. é 

The late Earl of Carlisle, a man of unusual acuteness of 
observation and of generous, comprehensive sympathies, 
travelled several years ago through most of the States of 
this country. He took great pains to inquire into the 
domestic and social condition ‘of the people, their educa- 
tion, their habits, and manner of working and of living. 
After all his experience and study here, he said toa friend, 
“Tf every man and woman in your country were educated 
as are the natives of Massachusetts, there would be no 
telling the power and the wealth of your nation.” 





Is Common Labor Benefited by a Common 
NV School Education ? 


In 1870 a series of questions were addressed by the 
Commissioner of Education to a very large number of ob- 
servers, work ngmen, and employers who had superior op- 
portunities for studying the effect of education upon the 
prodnetiveness of labor. The following replies are selected 
from the great number received : 

Men who have some education require less supervision. 
The saving to employers in this way alone amounts to 
fully 10 per cent. Employers suffer constantly from igno- 
rant employes doing their work poorly, and doing less ‘of 
it for the same wages. This amounts to fully 10 per cent. 
more. 

T have observed in our works, the ignorant man imi- 
tates some one else, and, if he is watched, continues to do 
so day by day, and by these means earns his living; but 
he is a great tax upon capital, We pay 20 per cent. more 
wages to a sckilled laborer in our employ, with an educa- 
tion that makes him worth it to us, over an uneducated 
man struggling to fill the same kind of place, but not 
worth so’much. 








The man with some education or some mental training 
shows his superiority over the ignorant man at home and 
by his social and moral influence to a greater degree than 
in the shop or at labor. He ismore moral, less disposed 
to be vicious, more iadustrious. As a class, they live in 
better homes, have better surroundings, and seem to be 
happier men in every way. 

I find men who are in the habit of reading the daily pa» 
pers soon become well informed, They take an interest 
in passing events. This brings respect and then self- 
esteem, pride, and all that; they are more industrious; 
they can account forchange. By the experience of the 
past they judge the future; they are better providers; live 
as well as their means will allow; they are always trying 
to better their condition, and they have an influence 
among their associates, I am in favor of free day schools 
for children, free night schools for apprentices, free libra- 
ries, and better rooms for all who wish to avail themselves 
of their benefits, believing that it will add to the industry 
of the nation, elevate society, and make us morally and re- 
ligiously a better people and better citizens. 

The, value of education, both to the workman and em- 
ployer, is something that it is exceedingly difficult to esti- 
mate, The educated man will better understand the in- 
fluence of those ecoromical laws upon which his art de- 
pends than the uneducated; and my observation leads me 
to the conclusion that many of the strikes among ‘ work- 
men are the consequence of gross ignorance on their part, 
and that almost invariably the outrages and intimidation 
resulting from strikes are the acts of ignorant men. 

I believe that technical education is ot great importance ; 
that the success of Switzerland and Germany in manufac- 
tures, their superiority over others for the last thirty years, 
has been owing to the excellentelementary education they 
have given to their{workpeople, to which has been super- 
added, with great advantage, in my opinion, a large amount 
of scientific and technical education. Art training in Eng- 
land has exerted a marvellous influence in improving the 
designs for every description of manufacture in which taste 
is required, and consequently in increasing the demand in 
foreign countries for such manufactures. For example, the 
result is seen in the better styles of carpets, laces, dress 
goods, cruckeryware, furniture, ornamental iron work, and 
in every manufacture where decorative art is of value. I 
have known instances where a youth who has received art 
training has been able at twenty years of age to earn more 
than all the rest of the working force of his tather's family, 
There is one case among my own workmen where such 
a lad is getting very high wages, and the effect is that 
the whole household is elevated. 

My experience of workmen, on the average, is that the 
better a man is educated, and the greater the intellectual 
resources he possesses, the less is he disposed to sensual in- 
dulgence and the less inclined to any kind of intemperance 
and excess, Those trades most characterized by intemper- 
ance in England are those wherein the workmen employed 
have the least education. 1 have employed in various 
departments of my own business intelligent workmen, 
earning lower wages than ignorant men employed in 
coarser branches of the business; and the intelligent man 
educates his children, lives in a comfortable house, and 
has much refinement and many pleasant surroundings ; 
whereas the ignorant man, with higher wages m some 
other departments of lsbor, is more addicced te intem- 
perance, his wife and children are worse clad and worse 
cared for, and his home, in all respects, is less comfortable. 

Educated workingmen live in better houses, have better 
surroundings, and are in all respects superior to those 
whose education is limited and defective. They are less 
idle and dissipated than the untaught classes. As regards 
economy, morality, and social influence, educated laborers 
are preeminent among their fellows. I may add one 
general observation, that while I was foreman of a shoe 
factory employing forty hands, I always got better work, 
had less trouble, and, as a general rule, paid better wages 
to the more intelligent workmen, The more ignorant 
hands were continually giving me trouble, either by slight- 
ing their work or failing to appear in a fit condition to 
work after pay day. They were, many of them, coarse 
and vulgar, drank liquor, grumbled end were in all respects 


disagreeable. 
I am so well satisfied of the inestimable value of edu- 
cation to the laborer that I would make it compulsory. No 
man should be allowed to go into the arena of life until 
he has at least a decent English education. 
Mental culture has a salutary effect on the habits of 
working people. It has a direct tendency to morality and 
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refinement. It assuredly develops itself in a desire and 
healthy effort to secure for themselves and families better 
homes and intellectual enjoyments. A sense, once attain- 
ed, of the true dignity of manhood and womanhood is 
seldom if ever lost sight of, but retained and fostered as the 
poor man’s one "only priceless jewel, and this sense and 
noble desire make him an honest and respected citizen. 

Dr. Lyon Playtair says ; 

This main idea of fitting a man for his work was vigor- 
ously supported by our eld reformers. John Knox held 
firmly by it, especially in his scheme for secondary educa- 
tioa, which, unfortunately for Scotland, was never adopt- 
ed, though his plan for primary education was, In the 
former he announced that no boys should leave school till 
they had devoted a proper time to “ that study which they 
intend chiefly to pursue for the profit of the common- 
wealth.” This is the old conception of the object of edu- 
cation, and reappears ut the present day under the modern 
garb of “ technical education.” All the reformers urged 
its necessity, especially Luther and Melancthon. Most 
European states have held fast to the idea with more or 
less of development, but it has vanished utterly from our 
English schools, 

Our primary schools, on the whole, do not teach higher 

instruction than s child of eight yeara of age may learn. 
In our class vf life, our’children acquire such knowledge 
as a beginning ; with the working classes they get it as an 
end. What an equipment for the battle of life! No armor 
plate of knowledge is given to our future artisan, but a 
mere thin veneer of the three R's, so thin as to rcb off 
completely in three or four years’ wear and tear of life. . . 
Under our present system of elementary teaching, no know* 
ledge whatever bearing on the lifework of the people 
reaches them by our system of state education. The air 
they breathe, the water they drink, the tools they use, 
the plants they grow, the mines they excavate, might all 
-be made subjects of surpassing interest and importance to 
them during their whole life ; and yet of these they learn 
not one fact. Yet we are surprised at the consequences 
of their ignorance, A thousand men perish yearly in our 
coal mines, but no schoolmaster tells the poor miner the 
nature of the explosive gas which scorches him, or of the 
after-damp which chokes him. Boilers of steam engines 
blow up so continually that a committee of the House of 
Commons is now engaged in trying to diminish their 
alarming frequency, but the poor stokers who are scalded 
todeath or blown to pieces, were never instructed in the 
nature and properties of steam. In Great Britain alone, 
more than 100,000 people perish annually and at least five 
times as many sicken grievously, ont of pure ignorance of 
the laws of health, which are never imparted to them at 
school ; they have no chance of learning them afterward, 
as they possess no secondary schools. The mere tools of 
education are put into the hands of children during their 
school time without any effort being made to teach them 
how to use the tools for any profitable purpose whatever ; 
so they get rusty or are thrown aside altogether. And we 
fancy that we have educated the people! Our pauperism, 
our crime, and the misery which hovers on the brink ot 
both, increase terribly, and our panacea for their cure is, 
teaching the three R's. The age of miracles has passed by, 
and our large faith in our little doings will not remove 
mountains. It is best to be frank. Our low quality of 
education is impoverishing the land. It is disgracefully 
behind the age in which we live, and the civilization of 
which we boast, and, until we are convinced of that, we 
cannot be roused to the exertions required for its amend- 
ment. This is no new complaint, and has been long ago 
made by far higher authorities than myself. 


The Aryan Race. 


By H. ©. Mrromett Provorrat, Atlanta, Georgia, 


The Normal Class of the Atlanta, Ga. Public Schools had under con- 
sideration the Races of man ss introduction to the subject of History ; 
and the following remarks were made by the Principal. 


The classifications of the races vary from three to eleven. 
Our Geographer, Maury, gives us 5; viz. The Caucasian, 
Mongolian, African, Malayan, and Indian. 

The leading race is of course the Caucasian. This is 
also now the most numerous, there being according to late 
estimates 564,000,000 of this race, against 535,000,000 of 
the Caucasians have been taken as the type 
of this race and have suggested the name. It is said, 
that many years ago, the famous ethnologist Blumenbach, 
in classifying skulls, had a single Georgian skull, which 
he regarded first in his assortment, that of a Greek 








being next. Hence, this skull was taken as a type of 
highest division of our species, This is probably an error, 
at least, this idea has drifited behind the most advanced 
opinions of our day, and it has been said, that the well 
haped skull of this Georgia female, has done a great deaj 
of posthumous mischief, by confusing our ethnology. 

Again, Caucasian is objectionable probably, as bringing 
under one 1ace the Arabs and Germans on the one hand,and 
on the other hand, as denying the connection of the fair 
skinned Germans and the swarthy Hindoo, because of 
difference of color. This action is similar to that of ay 
scientific man, who classifies fruits not according to 
structure and nature, but according te color, putting 
red fruits in one division. Yellow in another, etc. The 
Caucasian race includes the Aryan, Semitic and the 
Hamitic divisions. 

The Aryan division is equivalent tu the old Indo-Eur- 
opean or Hindoo, Germanic races, and has two great 
branches of which the Hindoos are types of the one and 
the Europeans of the other—both probably modifications 
of climate, Students of language have long since been con- 
vinced, that there is a story analogy between the Sanacrit 
of the Hindoos, the Zend of the Persians, the Greek, 
Romanic, (including French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese). 
The languages are to the ethnologist what strata are to 
the geologist, and the dead languages among them are his 
fossils and petrefications, by which he is able to spell out 
the ethnical records of the past. By a long and deliberate 
study of these facts, our untiring modern scholars have 
naturally gravitated to the conclusion, that the ancestors 
of the above nations originally dwelt in central or south 
Western Asia, North of the Hindoo Koosh mountains, 
near the Sea of Arol. A map on the black-board copied 
trom the 1st map in Swinton’s outlines, gives the original | 
home of the Aryans. 

Whence is the name “Aryan” demved? In the old, 
Sanscrit writings the ancient Hindoos called themselves | 
Aryans, Arii is now preserved in the name ofa tribe of the | 
Persians. Herat is supposed to be a modification of Arya. , 
By the bye, the word “mar” is said to be an Aryan word, 
meaning to think. It is said that the word Aryan first; 
meant agriculturist and afterwards respectable, since the : 
most respectable people were agriculturisis. These 
Aryans came across the River Indus about 2,000 years 
B. ©. There is no doubt of the similarity of these, 
Hindoos and the Persians. Why, up to the time of, 
Darius Hystaspes, they could talk together without an 
interpreter, | 

From the above historic cradle of the Aryans, they 
migrated 8. E., to India and W., to Europe, or S, W., to 
Asia Minor. 

Prof. Bopp of Berlin has shown that the European 
languages are closely related to the Hindoo and Persian. 
This was not known 50 years ago. 

We yield to the Semitic branch the first honor in re- 
ligious development, since all of the leading systems of 
religion, namely, the Ohristian, Jewish and Mohometan 
have sprang from it, but it is the Ayrian race which has 
inherited the blessing of “Increase and multiply,” has 
been the pioneer of progress, and has planted new and 
great nations all over the earth. Unlike Bishop Berkley’s, 
its “star of Empire” has made its way both Eastward and 
Westward. 

lfwe trace back the civilization of modern nations, we 
go back directly to the Romans. Why, look at the 30¢ 
of Latin words in the English language. 

The Romans in turn reflected the knowledge of the 
Greeks, and we have 5¢ of Greek words. All of these 
people -were pure Aryans, and there is every reason to| 
believe that the Aryans whether yonder in Asia or here in 
America, were worthy of their name. 

Here I would say that I do not join in the clamor 
against the northern fhordes that poured in upon and 
broke down the Roman Empire. ‘ 

The name of. “Goths” and “Vandals” means only that 
they belenged to the unterrified Aryan stock and we be- 
lieve that they out-threw the effete Latin race because 
they were better men, else they could not have done it. 

That the Romans should call them barbarians is natural 
just as geographers put down all countries they don’t 
know as unexplored deserts, which daily grow larger and 
more fertile as they are known. 

We close with a statement made by the learned his- 








torian Dr. Francis Lieber in the presence of the writer; | great! 


that, modern civilization is made up of Grecian _intellectu- | 


German Students. 


By J. A. Myers. 
™ Our colleges in America do not keep up with the de- 
mand, and in several departments of learning it is simply 
impossible for young men to obtain from these institutions 
what is necessary in order to atand abreast with those 
educated at foreign universities. Those who are watch- 
ing the progress that has been made in education in our 
country will see that with present arrangements it is 
scarcely possible in our colleges for a person to fit himself 
to carry on original investigations in most departments of 
science. Our professors must usually teach some three or four 
subdjects,often as independent of each other as philosophy 
and ichthyology; so that they seldom have time to lead 
the student far intoa special subject. And even if the pro- 
fessor has time he most commonly fincs himself without 
any of the literature on his subject, so that he really does 
not know what hes already been done, and is without ap- 
paratus or money to help him in his work. If a person 
means to be a specialist, I think, as a rule, he will find it 
much better, and in the end cheaper, to come to Europe 
to finish his studies. This necessity will gradually modify 
itself as the country becomes older and institutions more 
settled. The hundreds of young men who come to Europe 
every year to study will gradually crowd our institutions 
to the front. They take back what is io their judgment 
the best that can be found at the proud universities of the 
old world, and their influence must in time make an im- 
pression op the character of our students and the demands 
of our people. As to the matter of expense, Mr. Myers 
adds;—lIf the student does not travel much, and lives 
principally on beer, sausages, cold meat, and black bread 
buttered with lard, as some German students do, it will not 





j cost much. This, however, for the majority of persons is 


a very unsatisfactory way of living. In view of the ad- 
vantages for learning the language and getting acquainted 
with the customs and thought of Germany it is much better 
to board ina family. Even then many persons’ digestive 
organs will suffer for a time from the change in diet. The 
expenses in the university depend very much on what a 
man is studying. Ifhe hears on’y lec‘ures it will cost much 
less than where he engages in laboratory work—as in 
anatomy, zoology, physics, and chemistry. My chemicals 
alone cost about one hundred and fifty dollars last year; 
in addition to this, a person engaging in euch studies may 
expect to lose one or two suits of clothes per year by fire, 
explosion, or other acc:dents in his work. On the average, 
one may expect his expenses to be about seven hundred 
and fifty dollars a year when he buys a few books and uses 
a portion of his vacation for travel. It is easy to see that 
with coming here and returning home it will take about 
twenty-five hund-ed dollars to enable him to finish his 
course of three years’ study.— Cin. Standard, 
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Grow Your Owwx Sronors.—A foreign journal states 
that Dr. Schmidt, of Gratz, has proved by experiment that 
sponges may be grown artificially. A sponge is cut in to 
small pieces, which are fastened to a pile and immersed in 
the sea, where they rapidly grow into perfect sponges. 
The system has been :dopted by the Austrian Govern- 
ment, and is being carried out on the Dalmatian coast 
The profit to be realized is estimated sixty per cent. 

Witp Beasts ror Sats.—Most of the wild animals on 
exhibition in this country came from the great gardens 
Hartmann, in Berlin. Hartmann is the animal king of 
the werld, who collects wild beasts from all the con- 
tinenta, and organizes menageries to go forth and excite 
the awe and amazement of civilized races. A showman 
can get the great serpents of the Andes and Amazon 
cheaper from Hartmann than he can from their native 
habitat, and crocodiles cheaper than from Asiastic lagoons. 
His animals are mostly collected by young students of 
zoology, who enlist in amateur brigades under his com- 
mand, or by hunters. 

Trcusrcat Epvcation ror Ipiors. The special schoo 
for idiots, which has been in existence at the Hague for 
now just a quarter of a century, points, in its annual report, 
to very cheering results, From May, 1855, till March, 
1880, the register of the Hague School for Idiots has 
borne the names of 417 pupils, of whom 148 were 
boarding out. Of the entire number, 43 have gone direct- 
ly into service or adopted s regular trade; while 25, 
y restored to health, have been from the 


institution. The school has at present 64 pupils, of whom 
43 are boarders; but the total number of minor idiots in 


in- | Holland is estimated at 3000, one third of whom are held 





dependence—all pure Aryan principles. 





to be capable of education. 
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Prominent Text-Books. 


No, II, 
Pusuications or Porrsr, Ainsworta & Co., 
107 Chambers Street, New York, 
The firm moved to their present quarters, from 35 and 





87 Park Place, on the Ist of May, 1880, for the purpose of 


° bringing their manufacturing in the same building with 
their offices and store, and to obtain room for carrying their 
stock of books and filling orders promptly. Whether the 
mystic number 7 has any thing to do with it or not, we 
are unable to divine, but one thing is evident, as their 
sales book testifies, that the prosperity, popularity and 

~ business of the firm have grown more rapidly and extend- 
ed more widely since that time, than during the same 
length of time in any former year. 

- The House occupies ‘four floors, each 25 feet wide and 

150 feet deep. On the first floor is the sales’ room and 
' offices of the firm; on the second floor is the bindery, the 

folding, stitching and cutting machines, and on the third and 

‘ fourth floors is the lithographic department. 

' We were much interested in the lithographic depart. 
ment, under the supervision of David O'Neill. This art 

' depends on three principles— the power of calcareous stone 
to absorb water ; the affinity of the stone to resinous and 

oily substances ; and the repulsion of oil to water. 

The Automatic Stitching Machine is a new invention, 
having been in use only a few years. It binds the books 
with a wire thread, at the rate of two thousand four hun- 
dred stitches per hour, and requires but one person to oper- 
ate it, doing the work of from six to ten persons, and much 
better than can be done by hand. 

the Folding Machine is even a greater saving of labor. 
The machine makes fifty strokes per minute and folds one 
book at each stroke. ‘ 

THE FIRM 

Is composed of Messrs, 8. A, Potter, J. F. Ainsworth, and 
H. 'V. Guernsey, general partners, and Mr, A. S. Barnes, 
special partner. Mr. Potter, the head of the firm, was 

“born a business man. For twenty-five years he has had a 

most successful experience in the publishing business and 
the book trade, giving electric impulse to every enterprise 
in which he engages. His executive ability and financial 
acumen pre-eminently fit him for the position he holds. 
Nor should his suavity of manner be forgotten ; it makes 
him hosts of friends. 

The leading traits of Mr. Ainsworth, the second member 
of the firm, are energy, activity, and indomitable persever- 
ance ; qualities which insure success. Mr, Guerrsey is the 
youngest member of the firm, a native of Philadelpbia, and 
son of the well known, popular and distinguished physic- 
ian, Dr. H. N. Guernsey of that city. He is a graduate 
from Princeton College. After completing his literary 
studies, he studied law. Mr. Guernsey has the entire 
charge of the manufacturing department of the house, and 
is conversant with and directs all the details of the busi- 
ness. His thorough literary culture, and excellent literary 
taste, give him special fitness for supervising his depart- 
ment, while his legal learning renders him a discreet, care. 
ful and wise counsellor. aa 

Mr. A. 8. Barnes, kuown and honored the world over 
for his successful business ability, is a special partner of the 
firm. 

The counting-room of the firm is under the supervision 
ot George P. Steele, a gentleman who won golden opin- 
ions during his long experience as head book-keeper in 
the well-known house of Cowperthwait & Oo., Philadel- 
phie. His labors are not less appreciated in his present 
responsible position, which he has held since the organi- 
zation of the present fir.n. 

THE PUBLICATIONS 

Of the house are mainly, ifnot exclusively, standard school 

books, and consist of four classes of works—Primary, 

Common Schoel, Academic and Collegiate Text Books. 
PAYSON, DUNTON, AND SORIBNER'S SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP 

Teaches a practical, easy and neat hand. It combines 

elegance with simplicity and beauty. It comprises a graded 

series of copy books ia twelve numbers, with lithographed 

copies and special directions at the head of the page. Di- 

rections are also given on the covers. The publishers also 

furnish a short course consisting of five numbers adapted 
to primary schools. The first and second numbers of the 
short course are tracing books designed to be put in the 
hands of children before they begin to wnte from copies, 
Finger habits are as controlling as other habits, By the 


the movements required in the construction of letters, 

Ingeniously devised is a cover and blotter designed to 
accompany the copy books, These blotters have heavy 
oblique lines indicating the slant of writing, and may be 
used to correct wrong habits in regard to slant. 

THY: GERMAN COPY BOOMS. 

This series, in seven numbers, will meet the wants of 
those public and private schools that have intreduced 
German into their curriculum of study; the mechanical 
execution of the books is of the highest order. 

THE PRIMARY BOOKS 
are on an entirely new and original plan, consisting of a 
graded series of language blanks in four numbers, and a 
graded series of grammar blanks, comprising three num- 
bers. The language blanks are intended to present simple 
exercises in the use of language, and at the same time 
avoid technical instruction in grammar. 

GRADED GRAMMAR BLANKS. 

In these the rules‘and definitions are given on the covers. 
The exercises in the first book are confined to the depart- 
ments of orthography and etymology. The child does the 
work, The second book gives exercises in the syntax of 
grammar, the third in parsing. 

MOVICAR'S SPELLING BLANKS. 

These tomprise the American Spelling Blanks and the 
National Spelling Blanks. In the former each has space 
for 1,200 words and corrections. The arrangement is such 
that every two pages contain five lessons, with space for 
correcting—one for every school day in the week. The 
lessons contain twenty-five words each. Space is given on 
the first and last pages for a general examination. ‘Rules 
for spelling are given on the covers. 

THE NATIONAL SERIES 
comprise three numbers. The first has space for 2,100 
words; the second is designed for words and definitions, 
and has space for 700 words. The third provides for 
words, definitions, and sentences illustrating the use of the 
words, 
THE DINSMORE ELEMENTARY BLANKS 
are adapted in form and simplicity to use in primary 
schools. 
THE DINSMORE SPELLING BLANKS 
comprise three numbers; No. 1, for spelling; No. 2, for 
spelling and defining with rules for the use of capital letters 
and punctuation; No. 3, for spelling, defining, sentence 
writing and rules for the use of capitals and punctuation. 
PATTERSON'S COMPOSITION BOOKS, 
comprise a course for Public Schools, High Schools and 
Colleges, consisting of four numbers, and have been very 
popular, 
BOOK KEEPING. 
A practical and experienced teacher said a few days 
since, “ I have examined and used a great many books in 
teaching book-keeping, but I have never found one so 
clear, so simple, and yet so comprehensive, as Hanford and 
Payson’s.” The series embraces two books,a book on Single 
Entry, comprising three sets, designed for common schools; 
and Double and Single Entry combined, designed for high 
schools and academies. The last mentioned has an appen- 
dix containing a brief review of the arithmetical computa- 
tions most needed in book-keeping. 
BARTHOLOMEW'S SYSTEM OF DRAWING. 
embraces ten drawing books and a series of drawing cards, 
three sets of ten cards each, with exercises on both sides. 
The first six books are devoted to free-hand drawing, and 
contain over 200 graded exercises, developed from straight 
hnes, curves, simple geometrical figures and conventional- 
ized forms, into the outlines of familiar objects, and orna- 
mental designs. A feature peculiar to this system and not 
found in any other, is the fact, that the principles by which 
natural objects, such as buds, leaves, and flowers, are pre- 
pared for ornamental design, are taught in the text, and 
also, by contrasting the conventidnal with the natural 
form placed by its side in the book. 
The seventh and eighth books are devoted to geometrical 
and mechanical drawing, and ought to be studied by every 
class pursuing the study of geometry. The seventh begins 
with bisection of lines and drawing perpendiculars, etc.,etc. 
The eigt:th contains a description of drawing instruments, 
and teaches the construction of circles, inscribed and cir- 
cumscribed polygons, etc., ete, 
t No.9 teaches the fundamental principles of drawing 
from models by free-hand and mechanical means. 
No. 10 is devoted to perspective drawing. 
THE DRAWING CARDS 
embraced three sets containing 10 cards each, with easy 





use of these tracing books, the fingers are habituated to 


great variety of exercises in leaves, flowers, fruits, shell” 
ete., etc. Accompanying these is a teacher's guide to 
the cards containing practical methods, model lessons, and 
valuable suggestions calculated to give life and spirit to 
the drawing exercise. 

The Teachers’ Manual to the drawing books deserves a 
more extended notice than our space allows us to give. 
It is a volume of over 500 illustrations, valuable alike to 
the student, the teacher, the draughtsman and the archi- 
tect. The system of Drawing deserves its great popu- 
larity. 

CROSBY'S GREEK TEXT-BOOKS. 

We knew Prof. Alpheus Crosby. He was s man of 
superior ability and scholarship. The Greek was, ap- 
parently, as familiar to him as his own vernacular. At 
his death, Dartmouth College lost from its bright con- 
stellation of brilliant minds, a star of the first magnitude. 
Lost, did I say! No, he still lives, and the lustre of that 
sparkling mental gem shines in his works with increasing 
luster. His works comprize his Greek lessons, containing 
exercises in translating English into Greek, and Greek 
into English, with a vocabulary; his Greek Grammar 
brought up to the latest advances in philology ; his Greek 
tables; Xeriophon’s Anabasis, 7 books, with a complete 
vocabulary and references to the latest editions of Crosby's, 
Goodwin's and Hadley’s Grammars; Xenophon’s An- 
abasis, 4 books with similar references; a fall and com- 
plete Lexicon to the Anabasis, bound in a separate volume ; 
a Lexicon’with notes, maps, tables of citations, etc. ; and a 
Sentential Analysis. 

HANSON'S LATIN COURSE. 
+ ‘This course comprises, the Latin Prose work with a 
vocabulary, a volume of 762 pages; Latin Poetry of 794 
pages; Ovid and Virgil with a vocabulary, a volume ot 
770 pages, containing the best of Ovid’s Mythological 
Tales, six books of the neid, two books of Georgics aud 
six Eclogues, with valuable notes and grammatic re- 
ferences; Caesar with vocabulary, containing the Gallic 
War, with notes and references ; and Cicero with vocabu- 
lary, containing “Orationes et Epistolae Selectae” with 
unusually well prepared notes and references to standard 
grammars, 

THE COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 

The limits of our space prevent us from an extended 
notice of the valuable books under this head. Notices of 
the Cambridge Series, the Hand-Book Series, English 
Punctuation, Megill’s French Senes, Champlin’s works 
on Ethics, will be found in the Book Department of the 
Journat from week to week. The survey of the publica- 
tion of this firm impresses us more and more with the im- 
portant educational work the publishers of this city are 
doing. They are making constant efforts to supply those 
books that will most rapidly advance the student and for 
this they merit praise. D. 


The Concord School of Philosophy. 


A lady who attended the Summer School of Philosophy 
at Concord last summer, gives a lively account of the do- 
ings among the philosophers. She had driven with her 
baggage directly to the Alcott house in order to obtain the 
address of the boarding-house assigned to her; and his 
daughter came into the parlor. “Men are so impractical,” 
remarked Louise. “Now,I should advise you to go di- 
rect to the hotel and stay all night, and by that time you 
will have been furnished with the desired address. That 
would be the most practical thing you can do.”, She 
heard Emerson lecture on “Memory.” His daughter sat 
by him, and as he frequently failed to recall certain names 
he wanted, he referred to her—his own memory had be- 
come 8o defective. One of his sons, a physician, sat in the 
audience, and he seemed never to take his eye off his fa- 
ther during the lectare. He highly disapproved of his 
father making such an effort in his feeble health. Miss 
Emerson was a gray-haired woman, wearing a broad- 
brimmed hat, and is a strong, substantial; sensible looking 


woman. Emerson is{said to be rich. One wf the poets, 
it was Lowell I think, said that Emerson kept one eye on 
ore and the other en ’change. In going to and from 
school I passed the cottage ot G. P. Lathrop and his wife, 
Rose Hawthorne—a quiet _ynion place, asall those 
abodes of philosophy are. Ts. has red hair, 
which is banged straight out ; aside from she isa very 
respectable-looking woman. Higginson lectured too, but 
was inolined to snub all who live outside the charm- 
ed circle of Boston and Concord. He quoted approvingly 
what an Englishman had said of Bryant—that “he was 
Mrs. Hemans in breeches" But the best of the lectures 
was the discussion that .ollowed each, when each one, if 











and attractive examples, beautiful outline figures, and a 


he wished, could have “ his say.” 
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Tammy’s Prize. 








“ Awa’ wi’ ye, Tammy man, awa wi’ ye to the schule, aye 
standin’ haverin’,” and the old shoemaker looked up through 
his tear-dimmed spectacles at his son, who was standing with 
cap on and his book in his hand. 

Tammy made a move to the door. “ An’ is't the truth, 
Tammy? and does the maister say’t himsel’? Say’t ower 

in ” 

The boy turned back, and stood looking on the ground. 

“ It wasna muckle he said, fayther. He just said, “ It'll be 
Tammy Rutherford that'll get the prize i’ the coontin. ” 

“He said you, did he ?” said the old man, as if he had heard 
it for the first time, and not for the hundredth. 

Again Tammy made a move for the door; and again the 
fond father would have called him back, had not the school- 
‘dell at that instant rung out loud and clear. 

“Ay, ay!” said he to himself, after his son had gone, “a 
right likely lad, and a credit to his fayther; ard he bent again 
to the shoe he was working at, though he could scarcely see it 
from the tears that started in his eyes. 

The satisfied smile had not worn off his face when the figure 
of a stout woman appeared at the door. The shoemaker took 
off his spectacles, and wiped them, and then turned to the new- 
comer. 

“A bra’ day till ye, Mistress Knicht. 
keepin’ ?” 

“Oh! brawly, Maister Rutherford. “It’s the sheen I’ve 
come about for my gude man; the auld anes are sare crackit.” 

“ Aweel, mistress, the new anes’ll be deen the morn. Set 

ersel’ doon ;” and, complying with this invitation, she sat 
down. “ An’ hoo’s yere Sandie gettin’ on at the schule, Mis- 
tress Knicht ?” 

“Deed, noo ye speak on’t, he’s a sare loon; he'll niver look 
at’s lessons.” 

“ He winna be ha'in’ ony o’ the prizes, I’m thinkin’ at that 
gate.” 

“Na, na; he’ll niver bother his heed aboot them. 
sayin’ yer Tam’ll ha’e the coontin’ prize.” 

“Ye dinna say sae! Weel, that is news.” And he looked 
up with ill-concealed pride. “The lad was talkin’ o’t himsel’; 
but ’deed I niver thocht on’t. But there’s nae sayin’.” 

“ Aweel, gude-day to ye; and I'll look in the morn for the 
sheen.” 

“ An’ are they sayin’ Tam’ll ha’e a prize?” continued the 
old man. 

“ Ay, ay; the laddie was sayin’ sae.” And she went away. 

The shoemaker seemed to have fallen on a pleasant train of 
thought; for he smiled away to himself, and occasionally 
picked up boot, which he as soon let drop. Visions of Tam- 
my’s future greatness rose before his mind. Perhaps of too 
slight a fabric were they built; but he saw Tammy a great 
and honored man, and Tammy’s father leaning on his son's 


An’ hoe’ll ye be 


But he’s 


“Presairve us a’! it’s mair nor half-six!” (half-past five.) 
And he started up from his revery. ‘‘ Schule’ll hae been oot 
an’ ‘oor, an’ the laddie’s no hame.’’ And he got up, and moved 
towards the door. The sun was just sinking behind the hori- 
zon, and the light was dim in the village street. He put up his 
hand to his eyes, and peered down in the direction of the 
school. 

“What in a’ the world’s airth’s keepin’ him?” he muttered; 
and then turning round he stumbled through the darkness of 
his workshop to the little room behind. He filled an antiquat- 
ed kettle, and set it on the fire. Then he went to the cup- 
board, and brought out half a loaf, some cheese, a brown tea- 
pot, and a mysterious parcel. He placed these on the table, 
and then gravely and carefully unrolled the little parcel which 
turned out to be tea. 

“Presairve us, I can niver min’ whaur ye put the tea, or 
hoo muckle, It’s an awfu’ waicht on the min’ to make tea.” 

His wife had died two years before; and his little son, with 
the assistance ofa kindly neighbor, had managed to cook their 
humble meals. Porridge was their chief fare; but a cup of 
tea was taken as a luxury every evening. 

“T’m jist some fear’t about it. I'll waicht till Tammy 
comes in ;" and he went out again to the door to see what 
news there was of his son. 

The sun had completely disappeared now; and the villeve 
would have been quite dark had it not been for the light in the 
grocer’s window, a few doors down. 

The shoemaker leaned against his cottage, and tried to see 
if any one were in sight; but not a soul seemed about, al- 
though now and then a sound of laughter was borne u> the 
street. 

The door of his next neighbor's house was wide open. He 
looked in, and saw a woman standing at the fire, superintend- 
ing some cooking operation, with her back to him, 

“Is yer Jim in, mistress?” 

“Na,” she said, without turning her head. “He'll be doon 
at some o’ his plays. He’s nae been in frae the schule yet.” 








‘It’s the same wi’ Tam. Losh! I’m wunnerin, what's 
keepin’ him.” 

“ Keepin’ him, say ye? What wad keep a laddie?” 

Half satisfied, the shoemaker went back to his house, and 
foind the kettle singing merrily on the fire. He felt a little 
anxious. The boy was always home in good time. He crept 
round again to his neighbor’s. 

“ I'm gettin’ feart about him,” he said: “ he’s niver been sae 
late’s this.” 

“ Hoot, awa’ wi’ ye! he'll be doon, maybe, at the bathin’ wi’ 
the lave, but I’ll gang doon the villsge wi’ ye, an’ we'll soon 
fin’ the laddie.” 

She hastily put her bonnet on her head, for the night air 
was cold, and they both stood together outside the cottage. 

He clutched her arm. What was that? Through the still 
night air, along the dark street, came the sound of muffled feet 
and hushed voices, as of those who bore a burden. With 
blanched face the old man tried te speak, but he could not. A 
fearful thought came upon him. . . 

They are coming nearer. They are stopping and crowding 
together, and whispering low. The two listeners crept up to 
them; and there in the middle of the group lay Tammy dead 
—drowned. 

With a loud shriek, “Tammy, my Tammy !” the old man fell 
down beside the body of his son. 

They carried both in together into the little room behind the 
shop, and went out quietly, leaving one of their number who 
volunteered to stay all night. 

The shoemaker soon revived. He sat down on one side of 
the fire, and the man who watched with him sat on the other. 
The kettle was soon on the fire, and he watched its steam ris- 
ing with a half-interested indifference. Then at times he would 
seem to remember that something had happened; and he 
would creep to the side of the bed where the body lay, and 
gaze on the straight, handsome features and bloodless cheeks, 
quiet and cold in death. 

“Tammy, my man; my ain Tammy, speak to me ance—jist 
ance—I’m awfu’ lonesome-like,” 

Then the watcher would lead him quietly to his seat by the 
fire; and there they sat the whole night long, till the stir of 
the outer world aroused them. ‘ 

The school is filled with happy, pleasant faces. The prize 
day has come. There stands the minister, looking very im- 
portant, and the schoolmaster very excited. The prizes are all 
arranged on a table before the minister, and the forms for the 
prize—winners are before the table. And now every thing is 
ready. 

The minister begins by telling the parents present how he 
has examined the school, and found the children quite up to the 
mark; and then he addresses a few words to the children, 
winding up his remarks by telling them how at school he had 
thought that “multiplication is a vexation,” &c., but that now 
he found the use of it. And then the children laughed, for 
they heard the same speech every year; but it made the ex- 
citement greater when they had the prizes to look at, as they 
shone on the table in their gorgeous gilding, during the 


speech. 

"iad now the Giadenatan & gine 0 read out the prize- 
winners, and the children are almost breathless with excite- 
ment,—you might have heard a pin drop,—when from the end 
of the room, a figure totters forward, the figure of an old man, 
white-headed, and with a strange, glassy look in hiseye. He 
advances to where the children are sitting, and takes his place 
amongst them 

Every one looks compassionately towards him, and women 
are drying their eyes with their aprons. The schoolmaster 
hesitates a moment, and looks at the minister. The minister 
nods to him, amd he begins the list. 

Tt is with almost a saddened look that the children come to 
take their prizes, for they think of the sharp, bright, active 
playmate who was so lately with them; and they gaze timidly 
towards his father who sits in their midst. 


“Thomas Rutherford,” reads out the master, “ gained the 
prize for arithmetic.” 


“ T'll tak’ Tam’s prize for him. The laddie’s naweel. He's 
awa’. I'll tak’ it;” and the shoemaker moved hastily up to 
the table. 

The minister handed him the book; and, silently taking 
he made his way to the door. 

" A quiet old man moves Hetlessly about the village.’ He does 
nothing, but every one has a kind word for him. He never 
walks towards the river, but shudders when its name is men- 
tioned. He sits in his workshop often, and looks up expec- 
tanUly when he hears the joyous shout of the boys as they 
come out of school, and then a look of pain flits across his face. 
He has one treasure,—a book, which he keeps along with his 
family Bible, and he is never tired of reading through his 
blurred spectacles the words on the first page -— 

BARNES SCHOOL. 
FIRST CLASS. 
PRIZE FOR ARITHMETIC 


AWARDED TO 
THOMAS RUTHERFORD. 


—Scholor’s Companion. 


Sights io New York.---No. ITI. 


By OnE or Oum REPORTERS. 

The scholars all see gold and silver in small quantities, but 
do they see it in masses so large that it is difficult to lift them? 
This the Companion reporter saw not long since. The Metro- 
politan Bank isa large bank, not far from Trinity Church, in 
Broadway, and it receives silver and gold in masses from the 
mines; in this state it is called bullion. 

A few days since as the reporter was strolling along, he saw 
an express wagon standing in front ofthe bank,and men putting 
bullion into it. There were forty-two masses, each larger than 
two bricks would be if one was placed on the other. Each 
weighed over one hundred pounds. A man needed to be 
strong to carry them down the steps and lift them into the 
wagon. 

This bullion has been assayed, that is, the purity ascertained 
at the Assay Office, which is in Wall street. The express wagi 
on will take it to the cars, and then it will be carried to Phila- 
delphia, and there it will be made into’ dollars, half-<dollars, 
quarter-dollars, dimes and half—dimes. 

In the Assay Office, Mr. Torrey, the Superintendent, put 
into my handsa “ brick” of pure gold; an iron safe was piled 
full of these yellow masses; this, too, is bullion. There were 
little cars loaded with both gold and silver “ bricks ;” probably 
a million of dollars lay in full view. Then there are tall chim- 
neys and places for melting gold and silver and casting them 
into these brick-shaped masses. There is a large quantity of 
gold and silver in New York, for next to London it is the 
richest city in the world. 

The cost of the fine buildings in the city is really wonderful. 
One of my frends lives in a house that cost over one hundred 
thousand dollars ; and it is not very large either. In Four- 
teenth street one merchant pays thirteen thousand dollars as a 
rent—and there are finer stores than that. On Broadway there 
are stores that rent for thirty thousand dollars. The money 
to pay for these comes from the people that [throng the 
streets. Some are merchants in Ohio and Iowa, and some 
come from Texas and California. If you should take your 
place on the steps of the St. Nicholas Hotel, you could find in 
the stream of people that passes some from every State in the 
Unien, if not from every town of any considerable size. They 
go on and on in an endless stream. To buy, to sell, to see, to 
nquire, to learn, to escape, people come to New York. And 
when they come they pass through Broadway. If you watch 
the stream of people you will see some one you know. 

“What! you in New York.” 

Both say at the same time, and look wonderingly at each 
other. 

Any one who walks along Broadway thinks the people are 
out on a pic-nic ; that they have nothing todo. But let him 
go into some of those great buildings. Why, it is a workshop; 
steam engines are whizzing, elevate’’ are going up and down, 
men, women, boys and girls are hurrying as fast as taey can, 
You will say New York is a great manufacturing city, and so 
it is. There is almost nothing but what is made here. 

It is the opinion of some that it is very easy to get a living 
in New York, but it is not so. To make moncy one must have 
money. He must hire buildings and men and manufacture 
something and sell it, then he will “make money.” But to do 
this one must have experience and money. Let no one come 
here who has neither, for he will have a hard time. 








Horsrorp's Acrp Paosrnare has been used with excel- 
lent success for sea-sickness. It causes the violent symp- 
toms to yield and give way toa healthful action of the 
functions impaired. 


A Few Words. 


We send out every week some extra copies of the 





‘ Journat, to those who are not subscribers. We beg to say a 


few words to them. (1) Your capital is not so much knowl- 
edge as ideas. You need the best thoughts o! those who 
are in the same line of work as yourself; you ought to 
have them. Your pupils would feel the effect of them. 
(2) A man micnr get along ten years ago without an 
educational journal; but he could not be much of a teach- 
er. (3) Summon up courage to try the Jovrwar. You will 
not regret it. 





Woman's Wisdom. 

“She insists that it is more importance, that her family 
shall be kept in full health, than that she should have all 
the fashionable dresses and styles of the times. She there- 
fore sees to it, that each member of her family is supplied 
with enough Hop Bitters, at the first appearance of any 
symptoms of ill health, to prevent a fit of sickness with its 
attendant expense, care and anxiety. All women should 


exercise their wisdom in this way.—New Haven Pal- 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Lipprxcorr’s GazETTEER OF THE {Wor Lp. 
A complete pronouncing Gazetteer or Geo- 
graphical Dictionary of the World, contain- 
ing notices of over 125,000 places. Phil- 
adelphia; J. B. Lippincott & bo. 

The New Edition of this great work has 
been greatly enlarged, thoroughly revised 
and re-written. It stands by general con- 
sent at the head of all works of a similar 
kind. Begun a quarter of a century since, 
it has kept pace with the great march of ge- 
ographical knowledge, and as successive edi- 
tions have been made each one has been im- 
proved ; as new places have been founded, 
or more information gained, the work has 
been steadily modified. The present edition 
is, however, entirely new. 

Among the peculiar features of this ad- 
mirable volume the following may be cited. 
dirst the orthography; the proper spelling 
of the names of all places has been ascer- 
tained and given. And in case there are 
two or more spellings, the one deemed io 
be most proper is given. The "pronuncia- 
tion is also indicated with great care and ac- 
curacy. This is one of the important features 
ot agazetteer an’ renders it of great use in 
a.school, The use of this volume has tended 
greatly to give uniformity to the pronunci- 
ation of geographical names, and is, there- 
fore, to be recommended for use in the 
school-rooms. 

The signification of many names is given, 

as Bombay “ good harbor ;” this is an inter- 
esting and valuable feature. The information 
contained in it is, however, the chief recom- 
mendation. Itis well known that but little 
can be learned ofa town or country in the 
ordinary geography ; of many nothing what- 
ever is said. Take the State of New York, 
for example: a county, Oneida; the geogra- 
phies are silent respecting it. This volume 
gives a variety of information respecting its, 
size, location, geological and geographical 
formation, its towns, railroads, population, 
canals, valuation of property, etc. 
We have examined this volame with care, 
and pronounce it one fit for the library-ta- 
ble, the school-room and the counting-house. 
It is substantially bound and handsomely 
printed, and is an honor to the publishing 
house that. issue it. 








A Tuovsanp Recents’ Questions mv ARITH- 
metic. Syracuse, N. Y.; Davis, Bardeen & 
Co. Price $1.90. 


The problems given at the first forty State 
examinations, from-1866 to 1879, by the 
Regents of the University of the State of 
New York, are printed on slips of colored 
cardboard, the color designating the nature 
of the problem, fractions on pink, percentage 
on gold, and so on, These are put up in a 
neat box, divided, and with it a teacher's 
key, with questions and answers. This 
makes the fitth edition, in an improved form, 
of these questions, which are favorites with 
the teachers, 

American Prosz. 
Osgood & Co, 

The improvement in Reading for schools 
is one of the most marked and hopeful edu- 
cational features of the dav. The old 
“ Reader,” made up of clippings, is being 
superseded by actual books, worth reading 
as an end as wellas a means; or where not 
complete books, they are made up of com- 
plete extracts'‘from afew standard authors, 
such as the work before us. American prose, 
and such prose as Hawthorne, Irving, 
Emerson and Thoreau wrote, together with 
the prose of poets like Holmes, Lowell, and 
Whittier, are good for young eyes seeking 
the goodly pearls of literature. The notes 
and introductions: are very judicious, and 
furnish just the information about the 


Boston, Houghton, 
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authors and books, which the young reader 
needs. 

Preces to Spzax. By Harlan H. Ballard, 
New York ; D. Appleton & Co. 

This is a collection of recitations printed 
on slips of card, bound and put up into two 
envelopes, one for children under twelve 
years of age, the other for those over that. 
On the back of the card, short suggestions 
about the text and its delivery are given. 
This is a novel idea and one that will “take” 
with the young people and also with teach- 
ers who examine the different poems,which 
are all well adapted to the purpose desig- 
nated. Pieces to speak are especially want- 
ed at this, the season of commencements, 
school receptions, etc., and Mr. Ballard’s ac- 
cession to this field comes at the right time. 
healthy People. By C. Klemm, Manager of 


the Gymnastic Institution in Riga. New 
York : M. L, Holbrook. Thirty cents. 


This book contains the following interest- 
ing chapters; Introduction—Historical Re- 
view—Value of Muscle Beating as an Indoor 
gymnastic—Directions for the special use of 
Muscle Beating—The muscle beater—Oold 
hands and feet, morbid concentrations—Ex- 
cessive fatness— Muscular debility — The 
weakness of advanced years and infirmities 
of old age—Lameness and stiff articulations 
—Morbid mental excitements—Sleepless- 
ness—Incipient diseases of the spinal chord, 
Paralysis—Rheumatism—Cold—Gouty tu- 
mors—Neuralgic headache—Vertigo—Loss 
of hair—Muscular curvature of the spine— 
Muscle beating as a means of sustaining the 
health—Summary of directions for the use 
of muscle beating. 

Porrtoat Works or R. H. Sropparp. New 
York ; Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.00. 

An attractive looking volume, in various 
shades of blue, has been occupying the 
window of Scribner’s newest publications. 
It is the co'lected poems of Mr. R. H. Stod- 
dard, who occupies a high position among 
American poets. His prose writings have 
also made him a name iz the literary field. 
A portrait accompanies this tasteful edition 
of his poems. 

Intummnatep Tempzrance Oarps. New 
York ; National Temperance Society. 

Three new series of floral cards stamped 
with Bible texts or verses upon temperance 
have been issued by the National Temper- 
ance Society of this city. They are designed 
to be used in bands of hope, juvenile organ- 
izations, Sunday schools, etc. etc. 


Cuart or Encutsn History. By E. M. 
Lawley. Philadelphia; Claxton, Remsen, 
& Hatfelfinger. Price $1.00. 


The purpose ef this'chart is to present, in 
asimple and comprehensive manner, the 
most important anc suggestive facts in Eng- 
lish history from the time ofthe Normans 
to the present duy. The central figure 
represents the sovereigns of England in the 
order of their succession, the date of acces- 
sion, and years of reign, and forms the nu- 
clei around which are gathered the data of 
contemporary history ; the matter being so 
disposed as to give the reader an intelligent 


‘view of the social and political condition of 


any given period in the briefest practicable 
space. Asan aid tofurther study, and as a 
reference map, it will be of special use to 
those who do not possess the books from 
which it was compiled, or who have not 
time for individual research. It can be used 
with any English history. It is 24x 29 
inches, printed in two colors, with chromatic 
border, and handsomely mounted. 

Watxer’s Hanp-Boox or Drawmre. New 
York, Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

This is an art book of elementary instruc- 
tion, and seeks to show the essential mean- 
ing of the lines and signs which the learner 
is dealing with. It is a sortof grammar of 





al 
———_—_— 
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Art, presenting its rules and elementary 





principles. We are pleased with the copious 
diagrams and sketches, interspersed through- 
out, and illustrating to the eye every step 
of the demonstrations, This edition was 
prepared by the author especially for the 
Amvrican market, and contains matter not 
in the English edition. 
Me ch wove Seon, Sane Fal 
er; an ‘schoo ew 
York i leohok & Co, 

This course of lessons has been made with 
reference to the fact that the earliest acqui- 
sitions of childhood are based on imitation 
and repetition. There are three series, of 
twelve cards each. The framework of ruled 
lines is divided in two spaces ; one for the 
lesson, the other for the pupil’s work. In 
part first straight lines are given ; parts sec- 
ond and third, curved ones, graded. Di- 
rections accompany each envelope. 

MAGAZINES. 

Readers of the Literary World have a 
pleasant surprise in the number for May 22d, 
containing a portrait of Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson, a picture of his home, poems written 
to him, tributes from his contemporaries, an 
account of his life, etc., making a delightful 
“‘ Emerson number.” 

The Home Journal of this city publishes 
its annual supplement, a Summer Resort 
Guide of places to spend the summer. One 
side of the large sheet contains the opinions 
of educators, authors and scholars upon 
brief spelling. 

The June number of the Laws of Life is 
unusually varied in its contents. The ac- 
count of the doings at the Home on the Hill- 
side is interesting to all who have been or 
have heard of this famous health resort. 

The opening article in Potter’s American 
Monthly for June is by George Bancroft 
Griffiths, and is entitled ‘“ Cathedrals and 
Cathedral Towns,” and it has twenty-one 
illustrations. Another article of interest is 
“ Progress in Artificial Light.” Thomas P. 
Westendorf is the subject for No, 13 of Mr. 
Birdeye’s papers on “America’s Song Com- 


posers, 
PAMPHLETS. 

Biennial Report of the Territorial Super- 
intendent of district schools, Salt Lake city. 
—Fitteenth Annual Report of the National 
Temperance Society and Publication House. 
—College of Music of Cincinnati, Catalogue 
for the academic year 1879-80.—First Bien- 
nial Report of the Board of Education, Gal- 
veston, Texas.—Newspaper Ballads, by Tho- 
mas Hall Shastid, Pittsfield, Ill This isa 
collection of the poems of a thirteen-years- 
old boy ; part first (pathetic, as he terms 
them) are very creditable, “Hastings” being 
the best.—Annual Report of the School- 
Committee of the city of Newburyport (no 
State is given.)\—Tenth Annual Report of 
the State Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion tothe Governor of Nebraska.—Annual 
Report of the School Committee of the town 
of Peabody (no State.) 

A young Mahratta woman, who has 
studied Sanscrit from the time when she 
was a child, recently astonished some mis- 
sionaries in India by her talents and 
memory. She arrived in Oalcutta with 
a brother, having letters of introduction 
to learned men, and has, it is said, sur- 
prised them all. An epic poem, contain- 
ing 18,000 “shiolas,” was produced, and 
she repeated from memory any portion of 
it that might be selected for her, the first 
word being given as aguide. Wherever 
she goes presents of money, jewels and 


clothes are given her. Her object in making 
the tour is “to collect money, to pay off her 
father’s debts.” 


Use Kidney-Worth and rejoice in health. 











J.ROTH- 


SCHILD. 


New York: 56 and 58 West 14th St. 


Importer of Choice French 
MILLINERY 
GOODS. 


We have opened 22 cases of novelties in 
the above goods embracing the latest cor- 
soe epee 2 nw. eee Fa Among 
them 5 cases of 


Paris Trimmed Bonnets & Round Hats 
of superior beauty of design and materials. 

We y announce that we have 
made an enormous reduction in the prices 
of all our rich goods imported previous to 
the above —— 

EL tly trimmed bonnets and round 
boise $5, $6, $7, $8 and $9; reduced from 
$10, $15 and $18 respectively. Misses’ and 
Children’s elegantly trimmed hats at $2.50 
to $5.00 ; reduced from $5, $7 and $10. 

Our assortment of untrimmed hats in 
Chip, Milan, horn, Florence, Tuscan 
fancy braids in all fashionable colors, plain 
or in combinations, is 


UNEQUALLED 


in the city, and our prices beyond the reach 
of competition. 

Elegant French chip hats at 59c. ; reduc- 
ed from $2.20 and $3.50. 

English Dunstables at 75c., worth fully 
$1.50. And the higher priced in like pro- 
portion. 

Rough and fancy braid hats for Ladies, 
Misses and Children, at from 85c. upward 


FRENCH FLOWERS. 
ELEGANT MONTURES at 600. and UPWARD. 


Best assortment of Ribbons, Silks, Satin 
de Lyon, Satins and Fancy Fabrics, in 
a rae attention to Misses’ and 

e pay i tion isses’ ani 
Boys’ Hats. 


assortment in this department is 
complete, prices being fully 25 per cent 
lower than are paid for similiar goods 
elsewhere. 

P. S.—Ladies in dealing 
placed in direct communication with the 
markets of Paris and London, as we sell 
the same class of goods as are sold in those 
cities, and as we are, with our branches in 
Philadelphia, Boston and Brooklyn, ac- 
knowl to be the most extensive estab- 
lishment in the United States, devoted ex- 
clusively to the sale of fine ony ll We 
can and do sell at lower ee are 
paid for inferior goods elsewhere. 


J. ROTHSCHILD, 
S6 WEST iath STREET. 





with us are 





Tue country round about the ancient 
sites of Sodom, Gomorrah and Babylon 
abounds in bitumen. This was the incen- 
tive to the building of the railroad from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem, down the Euphrates 
Valley, for which the Sultan of Turkey has 
recently granted an English company the 
right of way. It will eventually connect 
with Egyptian railways. The Jews point 
to this project as a fulfilment of the pro- 
phesy in Isaiah xix., 23—“In that day 
(when ‘the Lord shall smite Egypt,’) there 
shall be a highway out of Egypt to Assyria 
and the Assyrian shall come into Egypt and 
the Ezyptian into Assyria.” 





To Make Gilt-Edged Butter. 

Every dairyman wishes to get the top 
price for ns butter. It can be done only 
by having it perfect in quality and appear- 
ance. When the color becomes light it is 
necessary to add a little of Wells, Richard- 
son & Co's Perfected Butter Oolor to keep 
it up to the June standard. Many well 
known butter buyers recommend all their 
patrons to use only this preparation, as it 





One package makes six quarts of Medicine. 


gives the most perfect color. 
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BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Composed of the nerve giving principle of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages, with good results in all forms of impaired vitality, nervous 


xbaustion, or weakened digestion. 


It is the best Preventive of consumption, and all diseases of debility. 


brain and nerves. For sale by Druggists or by mail, $1.00. 


It gives quiet rest and sleep, both to infant 


VITALIZED 
PHOSPHATES: 


and grown persons, by feeding the 


F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, New York, 





Burween four and five years ago two 
remarkable men of letters met by chance 
at the door of the London Library. They 
were almost life long friends, but had not 
seen each other for some time. Jn appear- 
ance they presented a striking contrast: 
One, whose iron-gray hair nearly reached 
his shoulders, was bent and feeble; the 
other, while his naturally florid face set off 
by thick white whiskers and mustache, and 
with much of the animation of youth in the 
expression ot his eyes as he glanced at you 
over his spectacles, seemed to have a long 
lease of life. “Lewes,” exclaimed the second, 
“can it be you? My junior by five or six 
years you ought to be at least as well as I 
am.” “Cela depend, my dear Oxenford,” 
was the reply. 

Not long afterward, the apparently robust 

man wa: seized with what proved to be a 
fatal disease, and his prematurely aged 
friend hus joined him in the grave. Those 
who are acquainted with the story of 
George Henry Lewes's early struggles may 
perceive in that “cela depend” a certain 
mournful significance, a faint echo of the 
past. Less fortunate than Oxentord, he 
received from his parents nothing more 
than a fairly liberal education, and at 
the age of eighteen or nineteen 
found himself dependent upon his own 
exertions for a livelihood. For many years 
he was familiar with poverty, whether as 
the merchantile clerk in the city, as the self- 
‘supporting student at the German university, 
or as the unrecognized journalist and es- 
sayist. In order to procure the books he 
wanted, to dress gin a becoming manner, 
and to join the weekly gatherings of the 
Fielding clab—gatherings at which Thack- 
ery, Oxenfery, Jerreld, and the present 
musical critic of The 7imes were the prin- 
cipal figures—he had to deny himself many 
of the neeessaries of existence. Fame at 
length marked him for her own; but in the 
meantime his constitution had been incur- 
ably impaired by want and intense applica- 
tion, aud had it not been for the devotion 
of his gifted wife, the authoress of “Romola” 
and “Daniel Deronda,” he might have lived 
60 long as he did, 





Listen to This. 

There is perhaps no tonic offered to the 
people that possesses as much real intrinsic 
value of the Hop Bitters. Just at this 
season of the year, when the stomach needs 
an appetizer, or the blood needs purifying, 
the cheapest and best remedy is Hop Bit- 
ters. An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure, don’t wait until you are 
prostrated by a disease that may take 
months for you to recover in.—Boston 
Globe. 


Bargains in Books. 
pAzzicien’s cad Jet La pooh ee ASTI New 


Rished at liberal poke 
New ae and London Book Co., 
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There is a reason fer everything. The reason 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, 


Has such asalutary effect u aay Ly attended with 
inflamatory or teverish atoms, is, a it induces 
gentle which 


ty my of the bisod, re- 
t its laxative influence 


SOLD bY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


duces the 
further 





THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS 
KIDNEYS. 
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- They give new life and vigor te the aged and infirm 
; To all whose 
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1. De Graff's School-Room Guide. | * 

Prof. E. V. DeGraff has been appomted 
by State Superintendent of Schools for 
several years as Conpucror of Insmrourss. 


Superintendent in the Penn., and N. J.) 
He has probably addressd more teachers 


ful statement of the instruction given by 
him at the institutes and is highly prized 
by the teachers. It is recognized as a 
standard work on practical teaching 
Among the subjects trea‘ed are Reading, 
Phonics, Spelling, Penmanship, Drawing, 
Language, History, Recitations, Calisthenics, 
Letter Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, 
Geography, Climate, Management, &c., &c. 
a Our Proposrriox. t 


This valuable book will cost you $.150 
We will send it to you post paid as a pre- 
mium for two new subscribers to the In- 
STITUTE, and twenty-five cents postage, or 
one subscriber to the Journat, or five to 
Companton. It really cost you but 25 cents 
from your own money. Be sure and get 
this book, it will not be offered long. 


2. Calkins’ Object Lessons. 

Prof. Calkins is the Supsrintendent of the 
Primary Schools in New York city, and 
has had a wide experience. He is one of 
the wisest of counsellors and is greatly be- 
loved by the teachers of the Metropolis. Oi 
this volume 30,000 have been sold! It is | %** 
the best work on this subject now publish- 
ed. Its price is $1.50. We send ittoa 
subscriber for two new subscribers and 


twenty-five cents, postage, 


3. Kellogg’s School Management. 
[in Press.] 

This volume is by the Editor of the 
“Teacher's Institute,” and will be a work 
great practical value. Sent post paid for 
$1.00. We send it post paid to a subscriber 
for sending us a new subscriber to the 
“Journal,” or for two tothe “Institute.” 

E. L. Ketroea & Co. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
A New Book on this Subject in Press. 


—BY— 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, A.M., 
EDITOR OF THE 
NEW YUVURK SCHOOL JOURNAL 
CONTENTS ‘jj 
Chap. 1. Heed Goby Ge Ress at Good Manage 


2. Principles of School Management. |] 
8. General Requisite. 2 





4. Difficulties. 
& Classification.3 
6. Programme. 
° 1. Recttations and Recesses. #1 
. gueenuce. = 
. 2. and Punishments. } . 
ue. School. ) = 


This will be a book of great practical value. Price $1 
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DEAWING and PAINTING LESSONS 


ec | RELIABLE WORK. 





Gita) Pot, FRANCES WAYLAND, New Havea Ot 


Books for Teachers -.. 


(He also receives appointments by the State | Pollock has been 


than any other man. This book is a cere-| 

















SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


LPP LO 


DAMS ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASS. Hon. Cua aus 
Frawote ADaMs, rman of 





uptis out of fourteen examination at Harvard 
lege this y rear. oan Skool ear, Board, $350. 
a r cireul ERETT, Po or information to 
K spEne ARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
Natiena) Kinde: , Ww . Ae 
tumn Class commences Oct, 15, 1879. Mrs. Pol- 
lock and Mise Susie rs. Louise 


and advocate of the Kindergarten trans- 
ated Mdwe. Line Mo Child- 
nood,” a Manual for Family and Kin m 1884, 
ise Susie Poliock graduated in the 
Norma) Iastitute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever 
since successfu: iu teaching in ordances 
with Frobel'’s System in Mass. and 
Ww m. For terms and ely to the 
Princt: MRS. LOUISE PO K or M SUSIE 
ae K, 8. E. cor.of 8th aad K st. Washington, 





nN YORE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED owLy IN NEW YORE aT 
Ne. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of Sth Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and 
STRUMENTAL Outer Be ne and Com 4 
Elocution and tic Action, Forage Lan 
Statersicn: Painting, offre uneq 

from the beginning to the fin- 
A SPECIAL es of Thre COURSE for Teachers. 

Classes Three Pupils, = quarter. 

ie Two = 


The CON EEVATORY Private Laanons, the 
STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any pang Gane, Ge 


from 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Dail from 84 X to 10P.M. 
N.B E NEW YORE SERVATORY, located 
No. tt CE OT only Charter- 
Conservatory uatoc in is entirely 
end Gistinst from eB other 3 Masts Sebecks nich 
name and with the view 
obtaining 


The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the ecifol. 


patronage 
mo CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten Tra’ 

School. Reo with full facuity. me 
fall oan one, two and three years respectively. In- 
corporated under « state Board of Trustees. This is the 
onl ermal Get Schoo! in the State, bovine & distinct Pro- 
feesional and Practice, combined with 
academ'c instruction. Tuition and 
west rates. Address Jonw OGpzEx, 

mn, Franklin Co., 0. 


Terme: 
“7 


Amy 
Quarters 


aH 





the most thorons 
Prins Worthineto *t the the “lo 
Prin., 


CKARD's _ BUSINESS ~ CO! LEGE, Methodist 
PiiSuilding, 805 LSrneswer. New York. This is a pro- 
1 school for business training, sade een 
pemons! perviaton of & poanser and pope, = 
or 20 years 
with Bryant and Stratton, and is the author ¢ ot the Book- 
ing series which bears their name. The Coll 
1808, and hag made ta 
ey SF favor, and now i+ at'the head of 


poems epecteue and elegant; the stady most 
thoro and efficient. The rates of tuition have re- 
cently reduced, and pupils can enter at any time. 
Tuition perterm of 12 weeks, $55.00. 4 or 
circular cpnteining fall particulars. 8. 8. PA’ 
Principal . 





fe 








anes BUSINESS COLLEGE, @ Bowery, cor 
Canal; “L” Station (Estab, 1849). Paine’s a 

College. 1 Broadway, ey = ‘open 9 A.M til PM. 

Young Men, Ladica, taught 

rudiments! and higher Mathematica, Co adence antl 

all English Bran pecan Mg tesnong is monthly 

Arithmetic and Wri 


oackward persons rapidly catencoain’ private rooms. 








Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 
description. 

Orders by Mail punctually attended to. 
WHI send to an pest 66 the Ony er 


STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann Street, N. Y. 





DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 
234 STREET, AND 9% AVE, 






MODERATE CHARGES, 





; Plastic allings for broken” down jand_ponaitive 


teeth n° speciality. 
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COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


QUARTO DICTIONARY. Protusely Illustrated. Li- 


UNIVERS EL bad CRITICAL DICTIONARY. $vo. Li- 
ACADEMIC Bi iCHONARY ARY. Illustrated: Crown 8yo. 


te PUBLISHERS. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
107 Chambers Street, New York. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Pa poem, Dunton & Scribner’s New Manual of 
enmanship. 











Ps ? Ge o Beshe. comP: Ar 4 “DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 12mo. 

yson rman Copy alfroan. $1. 

Ba rtholomew's Industrial Drawing Series. | ®CHQU: Git een SRSEIAEART. Mummies. 
Paruany Drawina Canps. » DICTION Y. Tlustrated. 16mo. Healt 
|, ~v5, — gdlaael eam POCKET DICTIONARY, Llustrated. mo. Cloth, 68 

Di - . peli wwe aj tone, roan, flexible, % cts. ; roan, tucks, gilt edges, 

lementary, e, Ls ne Bie Se 8, 10 cts. any special a! ole te students, in addition toa very 

McVica ae Spell io Blanks, full pron: ouncing and defining vocabulary, make » Wor. 
Ame can, tall tine 3 ‘cts. Nos. 1 ©, 10 cts, cester's, in the opinion of our most educa- 

The National tie: popk._ An lemien- tors, the most complete, as well as by far the “cheapest 

in Com- es of our lan; 


eicion trer Writ ting and Business Forms. Retail 
Greene’ 4 "Graded Grammar Blanks. 
yigtive Catalogden with Rates of Introduction 


orresp 


J B. LIPPINCOTT 4 S £9. Fat ° nett Tie. 
Minerals, Scientific and Medical Books, 


SHELLS, FOSSILS, BIRDS, EGGS, 











turotene 


CLAxTon, REMSEN & HAFFEL- 
FINCER, Pustisuens, Puma., Pa, 


And all objects of NATURAL HISTORY are bought 
Prof, LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL ounres 


of! sold and exchanged, 
Ogehi ner eter Cfironblogical, Genealogical ai bal tit BY A. E. F OOTE, mM. D., 


erary,1 vol., 288 pages, oblong 4to, cloth Pro 
fessor of Chemistry and Mineralogy; Fellow of 
Historical Questions, Logically Arranged and the American Association for the Advancement 
The companion-book to p Custinss of History. of Set ; Life Member of the Academy of 
oblong quarto, mg $1.3. Natural Scienees, of Philadelphia, and 
storica of the American Museum of Natural 


Hise I Atila 
ontaining a chrono cal, series of 100 Colored Ma 
f itiustrating successive periods from the dawn of History, Central Park, N.Y. City. 


to the Pi t vol. 
eee oblong quarto, cloth, © o, 1223 BELMONT AVENUE, 
storical Chart, or, History Targht by the E rss PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


howing ata glance t he Rise, evelcpment and 
of all the important Nations, from the earliest rel | where all correspondence should be addressed. 
—o—_ 


until the present day. This Chart is pcbiiehed in tour 
New York Branch, for Local Business only, 


' 
distinct form 
whee For cen ‘and othe: information, address the pub- 
| 4 Marray Street. (1 Square from P. O..) 
—, & RICHARDS, AGENTS 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO sem the rorta by mail. 


monthly 
“28 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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— ene Copy wat the Siiadteates 
| Leieure , of & pages sen sent free. Subscription 75 cts. 
a year, for club rates and pL nal see each monthly 
| issue. 
| received the Ne aifies ot 808, award a given to to any one at the 




















& PUBLISHERS OF | Medal given wi any pot for “Collec ons on i tnnen 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St Siy Mineralogical Catalogue of 100 pages Is sent, post 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. ht receipt of & cent eait call $i ‘cloth interleaved 
omen meee brie et atone 8 se cent over sey wort ms h of 
IREENES Now Ormmra. | M2Gri. Miata absent Lacy 
pom neon pert MOO | deteae heiee anata staves tay 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. system of printed lab watiached to to the specimens. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 25 Washi St a: on, JF. who bas belied neal ; iz a my shells, 
ROYSE'’S American Literature. CHICAGO, cents. Lhave purch one or two of the ieee 
4PPLETON'S Young Chemist. | {sae S000: species, and 90006 specimens “of Shells and 
Se EO Pa 

| Medicine, &c., 48 pp., 5 cents. (Please specity exactly 

AGEnTs WANTED For THE “Bend eae of Se Naturalis Leiowre Howe Hour, giving tall par- 






wee You will conter a double 
physician, or other person 


copy 
MPI RE : favor by or by bh nabding ‘this to som: 


THE CLIMAX 
Blackboard Eraser, 


Comin SITE Fian ipo 
| Cheap. Durable. 


Still Ahead of All Competitors! 


BNVISIBLE 


cana myn rath, a4 Tilustrated 

E vd edition of the famous Historical Romance, > 
A Foou’s ERRAND Hy Gres ee £ 
and Part aie 8 a ? 

the tale is base _ right. 

+t others. 4,500 Sot the plain ed: hon oatd ty eo men. 
A lucrative business for any ome. For terms address 
Fonrps, Howarp & Huupert, 2; Park Pl., New York. 


New and Beautiful Reward Cards, 


For Sunday and Day Schools, 
OVER 1000 KINDS AND DEsIGYs. 
Bheotype 


Engravings, 












THE SALVATOR FOR INVALIDS AND THE 
ACED. 


INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT FOR THE 
CROWTH AND PROTECTION OF 
INFANTS AND CHILDREN. 


|INESI67. 4A SUPERIOR NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED 
FEVERS, AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL 

ACENT IN ALL DISEASES OF THE 

STOMACH AND INTESTINES. 


—_———too———— 


HIS justly celebrated Dietetic Preparation is, In composition, principally the CLUTEN 
yl derived from the WHITE WINTER FLINT WHEAT CEREAL, a ene extract, the 
Invention of an eminent Chemist. It has not only been highly recommended but 
certified to by a large number of Chemists and P a very high degree 
— sclenoe--as the Safest, Most Acceptable and Reliable Food for the Crowth and 
a and for THERS iacki i - 

— < ’ ng Sufficient Nourish 

Uniike those preparations made from animal or vinous i which are Hable to 
stimulate the brain and irritate the digestive organs, It embraces in its 
sition--That which makes strong Bone and Muscie. That which makes Flesh and 
Biood. That which is easy of Digestion--never constipating. That which is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which acts as a preventive of those Intestinal Disorders 
incidental to Childhood. 

And, while it would be difficult to con- 
ceive of anything In Food or Dessert more 
Creamy and Delicious, or more Nourishing 
und Strengthening as an aliment in Fevers, 
Pulmonary Complaints, Dyspepsia and Cen- 
eral Debility, its Rare Medicinal Excellence in 
all Intestinal Diseases, especially in Dysentery, 
Chronic Diarrhea and Cholera infantum has 
been Incontestably proven. 





SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE. 
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vicTOR (HAPPY SONGS. 
Folding ani Lock} = ror pay SCHOOLS. 
i es > — bs = a book of new, bright, ringing 


40 
Yrood doweled to, tron. | b hopeful helptal, happy songs. Words ordeal 


a= vlistion look. ings. music, Send 10 cents for specimen copy. 
wanted. Te make 
puccess THOS. KANE & CO., School Furnishers, 
T. Kane & Co. Chicago 248 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
FOR EUROPE tie HOLY LAND 
THE ] 
Third Annual Educational Excursion, Summer and Fall of 1880. 

Excursion Tours through ENGLAND, SOOTLAND, HOLLAND, BELGIuM, Germany, AUSTRIA, ITALY, SWITZER- 
LAND, FRanor, etc., with Grand Supplementary Excursions to Egypt and Palestine. All the Great Musical, 
Art and Educational! Centers of the Old World to be visited, including Berlin, Dresden, Leipsig, Prague, Vienna, 
and other important cities omitted in previous excursions ; also, London, Paris, Rome, Naples, and the most 
picturesque scenery of all the countries named, including the most beautiful of the Scotch, Swiss, and Italian 
Lakes, the High Alps of Switzerland, several of the grandest Alpine Passes. All tours include first-class travel, 
hotel accommodations, fees, etc. 

For prices, explanatory pamphlet, and further particulars, address 4 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston Mass. 
wt of 646 pages, with 82 illustrations, gives a most interesting account of for- 














“A Summer Ji Jau 
merexcursion Price, 














For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, a4 Lads, 170, For Broad Writing, 204, 389, 
ané Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, ond 
Falcon, 873,903. Other Styles to suit all hands. 
Sample Cards, Price Liste, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
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of State 
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any teachers or agents sen: From .W.B. PA ON, President of Lincoln 
BUFFORD'S rarion, Ala.—" eased 
41 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. "Hetablished ime pins ~ M, a7 vay gay xe 
From HON. ROBERT M. LUSHER, State Supt, 
leans, La—* i have 
NOTICE TO TEACHERS. your Climax, end boos Bea -4 nt,” 
Prof. State Normal 
school, Lock eon, Pa ‘We consider the Rubbers the 
REWARD CARDS, |? seter rst cmp 


4, Aten STATE FORMAL 
ve careful 


eliae et vanaf, Fae he and  Dasider 


the Bust we have seen. We Ive now in use ten 
1) works.” 


dozen ; 80 you see, we prove our FalTH by our 


—_—_Q=—— 
27" Sample postpaid for 15 cents. 
Vv. G. CURTIS, Manufacturer 
. Corry, Penn. 


Summer Guide to Europe. 


By Lafayette GC. Loomis, A. M. 


principal routes from Edinbu to 
(Heparin «Prt Seen Ita- 


saat wnat the Summer Tourist needs to know.” 
Bion vice 180, tore forwarded by post on receipt of 
A. BRENTANO, 2 Union Square, N. Y- 
TEE 


BEST SCHOOL LIGHT. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 
Pobre boa, Sti Srverd Onna ot te 


FOR EUROPE! 


tae” Not a Tourist Agency. 


Joouns's f Summer Party for SWITZERLAND 
ane ‘ITAL, ladies and gentlemen of families. 


Dy wel ciand private, Accom and only a fon, Voom 
cher extant econ, Dr. L's party is a sine qua 


stem, aga | 
WOODLAND Send soc. for 


f, don. J rw McClurg 

















pliers ECHOES peepee cma 


Show iindow Palo, known Bonk cen 





Atl DEALERY 


WENOEL.SERCE 25 IRA.SL. 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 





SIMPLES an pees ou arPcCaTO™ 





KELLOGG’S 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 


28 E. 14 STREET, NEW YORK. 


This agency is ready tosupply first-class teachers. We know there are those;who want good t eachers, t 
best teachers and only uth , we tavite such to correnpend with wi. It will pay them to do so. Principals and 
Proprietors of Schools will please state distinctly what is required. 


The Kind of School. The Studies to be Taught. 


The Number of Pupiis. Whether Male or Female. 
The Salary to be Pata, — When Wanted and for How Long. 


The Position— Whether Principal or Assistant. 
To this add all other information as will be necessary togive a clear idea of the kind of teacher needed, and 
the kind of position to be filled. Enclose postage for reply. 


.B— teachers. 
N.B.—No charge to schools seeking am és 


MENEELY & COMPANY, ) T= 
Bell Founders, West Troy, N. ¥. 


Fifty years established. Cuvron Bex and Cures 











BUCKEYE BELL F FOUNDRY |<. 
FULLY | 


Schools re Alarms. Farms, et ; 


« Cincinnati, O. 


of room. }v nbolictohoey 
py CF 


L. P. FRINK, 851 Pearl Street, New York. 





NTED. 
WVANDUZEN & 





AcaDExY, Loaagh rnc Batis, etc. Improved Patzyt 
Mounting. Cataloguestree. Agencies.$ 











